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Horse-You Don’t Risk A Gent 


A lame horse means moncy lost. You can neither work him or sell him to advantage. There is 
excuse for you having a lame horse about the place for we absolutely guarantee Mack’s $1,/ 000 
—— emedy, to cure spavin and send you a bond to back up the guarantee of money back 
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We offer to tell you how to cure any horse of lameness—abeoluteiy free. We offer you without one 
cent of charge, the advice of one of America’s Icading specialists on the lameness of horse. Many an 

owner does not know how to go about getting rid of the lamenesa. Don’t let your borse suffer—don’t sell 
him for a few dollars—ask us to tell you how to remove the lameness safely, surely and quickly. 

On the picture of the horse below mark with an X just where the the swelling or lameness occurs. Then cut 















out this advertisement and send it to us with a letter telling age 
of the horse, how long lame and what caused it. We will tell $1,000 Warranty 
you just what the matter is and how to cure it. Under $1,000 Bond 


Bond we guarantee Mack’s Spavin Remedy te quickly and per. 

manently relieve the worst case of Bone Spavin, Ringbone, 
Thoroughpin, Curb, Capped Hock, Shoe Boll, Sprung Knee, 
Kacersted and Ruptured Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of 
fameness affecting a horse, It's a powerful remedy that goes right 
to the bottom of the trouble and quickly restores natural condition of the bonea, 
muscles and tendons-cures the lameness in just a few days to stay cured and 

the animal may be worked as usual. Contains nothing that can injure the horse 
and heals without leaving scar, blemish or loss of hair. We positively guarantee 
every bottle of Mack’s $1,000 Spavin Remedy; if it fails, you get back every cent 
you paid for it as stated in our $1,000 Warranty 
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Write for a sample of this bond 
‘*, and our book ““Horse Sense.” 
Mailed free upon request. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


Educational Poultry Campaign 


Poultry raisers are learning impor- 
tant and valuable lessons this sum- 
mer. Food commissioners, especially 
in the west, are conducting a cam- 
paign primarily against inferior eggs. 
The first effect of this crusade, of 
course, is to teach people the differ- 
ence between good and bad eggs; that 
is, between those that should and 
those that should not be sold. Asa 
result of this education the whole 
country is beginning to benefit. At 
first consumers will be benefited per- 
haps most of all. But because the 
demand is always for a superior prod- 
uct everyone who has anything to do 
with the business will-also benefit; the 
farmer no less than the buyer and the 
commission man. 

But a more important improvement 
is already being observed in the states 
where the work is being conducted, 
Farmers are realizing as never before 
that better poultry mears more eggs, 
and more eggs means more cash. So 
as a business investment they are re- 





‘placing their scrub stock with pure- 


bred fowls, especially of bred-to-lay 
strains. In time this will mean greatly 
increased incomes from poultry, be- 
cause not only will the larger yield 
of properly handled eggs bring more 
money to the farms, but the higher 
quality of dressed or live fowls, 
broilers, friers, etc, will also mean bet- 
ter prices. For these reasons the food 
commissioners ¢nd their assistants de- 
serve not only the highest commenda- 
tion, but the heartiest support. 


Satisfactory Goose Growing 


MES B. F. HISLOP, ILLINOIS 








Some 13 years ago I commenced to 
breed geese, had no experience, so 
made many mistakes, some very 
amusing. Suffice it to say I have been 
successful in the end. My experience 
has been wholly with the pure-bred 
Toulouse, but no doubt what is true 
of this breed is true of the entire 
goose family. I have always aimed 
to get the largest and hardiest stock 
available to mate the birds, one male 
to two or three females, although 
pairs, pastured in lots by themselves, 
will give the very best results if one 
wishes to keep several birds, though 
he cannot mate conveniently in sin- 
gle pairs. The female should be two 
years old or over, aS young females 
are not good breeders. Two-year-old 
males or over are preferable also, but 
one can get good results from young 
males. 

I hatch the eggs and rear the gos- 
lings with hens. The larger, heavier 
hens are best for setting. Under hens, 
as a rule, it takes 30 days to hatch 
them, although 28 days are supposed 
to be the time of incubating. Of 
course I set them as fresh as possible, 
but they will keep a long time and 
hatch fairly well, say two or three 
weeks, or even longer. When the 
goslings are hatched they should: be 
fed in about 36 hours. Feed a chick 
mash and some greens. Grass ‘s usu- 
ally up at the right time, and if the 
weather is not too cold for the little 
birds I coop the hen and make @ little 
board pen around or in front of the 
coop, so they can nip the grass. A 
gosling must be kept dry. 

Usually I heep the goslings in two 
or three boxes in the kitchen early 


in the spring when it is cold. 
This makes the little things 
very tame and confiding. From the 


kitchen they go to the back yard, a 
little later out in the orchard. This 
looks like lots of work, but it is 
much more satisfactory than neglect, 
as with this care I seldom lose a 
gosling. One can almost see them grow. 
a eee 

Yellow Transparent is the first sum- 
mer apple to ripen, and is without any 
doubt the earliest to bear fruit of any 
of our 16 varieties. It even bears 
while in the nursery. Ours bore fruit 
the first year set out. We gave an 
order te the nurserymen for Yeilow 
Transparent trees, and before they 
could be shipped to us we received 
word to come down and pick our fruit. 





This variety is véry profitable, but 
requires very careful handling.—T[J. 
A. Cohill, Washington County, Md. 
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Breeding Plants to Resist Disease 


The Search for Healthy Varieties---Some Plants Very Susceptible to Certain Diseases and Others Immune--- 
Some Notable Examples of Disease-Resisting Strains of Cotton, Cowpeas and Flax---lmportant Work with 
Timothy--How Men on Farm Can Help---By Clyde E. Leighty of New York Agricultural College 


N THE southern states some very 
notable successes have been won 
in the battle against plant dis- 
eases. Growers of Sea Island cot- 

ton were troubled some years ago by wilt, 
which often destroyed whole fields of cotton 
and killed many plants in other fields where 
the disease had not gained so strong a foot- 
hold. The cause of this disease was a fungus 
which lives from year to year in the soil, 
and which enters the plants through the 
roots, and thence through the circulatory 
system of the plant. This fungus fills the 
water-carrying vessels in such a way that the 
life processes of the plant becomes impos- 
sible and the plant dies. 

It was early observed that not all plants 
were. equally attacked by the wilt. Fre- 
quently one of two plants in the same hill 
died and the other lived, while in a field 
where nearly everything was killed some few 
plants would survive and show no trace of 
disease. In 1889, a Mr Rivers saved seed 
from a resistant stalk of cotton, which seed 
he planted in 1900 in a single row through 
a field in his ordinary cotton. The land was 
badly infected with wilt, and nearly all the 
cotton in the field died, while not a plant 
in the select row was killed. This strain 
was planted on wilt infected land the next 


year, and preserved its resistance well. In 
1902, 15 acres were planted on land which 
had formerly been abandoned for cotton, 
because of its infection with the wilt fungus. 

With the exception of a few scattered 
plants, this variety resisted the disease com- 
pletely, while adjoining cotton of another 
kind, on land not so badly infected, was very 
much injured by wilt. Since 1902 this variety 
has proved to be resistant to wilt. It is also 
above the average in other desirable qual- 
ities, yielding better, being more uniform and 
of better quality. This yariety, now known 
as Rivers, and two other varieties originated 
in the same way, have solved the problem of 
the wilt disease of Sea Island cotton. Upland 
cotton was even more susceptible to wilt 
than was Sea Island. By methods similar 
to the above very productive varieties, the 
Dillon and Dixie. have been obtained. 

The story of the Iron cowpea, which is 
thoroughly resistant to wilt and root-knot, 
is very similar to cotton. This variety arose 
as a probable mutation, aad was found by 
chance. It proves to be resistant to these 
very destructive diseases practically all over 
the south. What has been done with cotton 
and cowpeas is now being applied to timothy. 
Dr H. J. Webber, who has done so much in 
breeding timothy, has a variety that yields 


over 2000 pounds of hay to the acre more 
than the ordinary, unselected kind. This tim- 
othy owes its high yield very largely: to the 
fact that it is free from rust. If the resistant 
variety of timothy proves on further trial 
to be resistant under wider environment, and 
there is every reason to believe that it will, 
then who can calculate the benefits? These 
results with timothy were secured in exactly 
the same way as were the results with cotton 
and cowpeas. Selections were made of a few 
individual plants that showed high resistance 
te rust and a combination of good hay char- 
acters. These selections were made from the 
fields in which thousands of timothy plants 
were growing. They were exceptional plants, 
and had come into existance at some place 
at some time, by mutation or otherwise. 
The seed was increased by growing more and 
more of the plants in isolated plats, in which 
way it can be indefinitely increased, The best 
strain was then selected. Had these plants 
not been separated from the common lot and 
kept by themselves, they would never have 
had the chance to show what they could do, 
and, while by natural selection they might 
have become the prevailing type, the process 
would have been long and perhaps never 
complete. 

In North Dakota, Prof H. L. Bolley has 

















Hunting Out Healthy and Heavy-Y 














ielding Plants 


The row of plants in the center shows a strain or variety of timothy growing on the ground of Cornell (N Y) experiment 


station, practically free from rust. 


The row at the left is very badly rusted, being nearly killed by this disease. 


If all farm plants 


were studied in this way, healthy and heavy-yielding strains could easily be secured. Much attention to this kind of work will be given 
on every up-to-date farm in coming years. All such work will serve to further build up agriculture, far and near. 
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developed strains of flax so highly resistant 
to flax and wilt that they grow well on badly 
infected land where other strains will not 
grow at all, and where flax raising had been 
given up on account of the disease. This 
disease is due to a fungus similar to the 
that which causes cowpea, cotton and 
watermelon wilts. Bain and WHssary found 
that the extensive clover failures in Tennes- 
see in recent years have been due to a fungous 
disease. By selecting healthy clover plants 
from fields where all the other plants were 
killed, they secured strains which would 
grow, thrive and produce good yields of hay 
and seed where other plants could: not live. 
P. K. Blinn at the Colorado station reports 
that he has secured a strain of cantaloups 
resistant to the melon rust or blight, and 
which on account of its firmer leaf endures 
infection better. This was secured by the 
process of selecting the resistant individuals 
from a field of diseased melons. By breed- 
ing against disease, the individual plant or 
plants resistant to disease are picked out and 
used as the basis of disease-resistant strains. 
By growing these in separate rows, so as to 
secure self-fertilized seed from each plant, 
the seed is rapidly multiplied and the strain 
is at once obtained pure. 

The single individual is the important 
thing, and not the variety. Varieties, of 
course, differ in their capacity for resisting 
disease, and, since they do, a test of varieties 
should first be made to determine which is 
best suited to the locality. Should one 
resistant variety be found already estab- 
lished, then the end is attained, but the 
chances are that selections of the most 
resistant individuals from the most resistant 
variety of good quality must be made to 
develop the strain desired. It will save time, 
too, to save the seed from each plant sepa- 
rately, as undesirable ones can in this way 
be more easily discarded. 


Plants Inherit Resisting Qualities 

Disease resistance is hereditary, just the 
same as flavor, shape, color or other quali- 
ties. The Iron cowpea has been resistant 
since its diacovery more than 10 years ago. 
The resistant cotton strains selected out have 
remained so since they were first established. 
Hence the same methods of breeding may be 
applied to disease resistance as to higher 
yields or earliness. 

Not only is disease resistance hereditary, 
but it can be transferred by hybridization 
and combined with other desirable qualities 
into new and better varieties. Crosses behave 
in accordance with Mendel’s law for hybrids. 
Proof of this has been furnished by Biffen, 
who made crosses of a rust-resistant variety 
of wheat, and one very susceptible to rust. 
The first generation of plants resulting were 
all badly rusted, showing that the factor of 
susceptibility to rust is dominant. The sec- 
ond generation, however, contained 2132 
plants, 523 of which were immune to the dis- 
ease and 1609 were infected. This is the 
three to one ratio which we would expect 
in Mendelian inheritance. 

Where there is no resistant strain in 
nature, a simple plan is available, as for 
instance, Orton’s plan with watermelons. No 
edible melon could be found which was 
resistant to wiit, but this quality was found 
in the citron, a related species. This, when 
crossed with the watermelon, gave an inter- 
mediate form in the first generation. In the 
second generation hundreds -of forms 
appeared. From a 10-acre patch from this 
seed, 10 melons were selected for further 
trial. Only one, however, has proven desir- 
able. From this one, a variety has been 
originated, which combines in a satisfactory 
way the edible qualities of the watermelon 
and the rust resistance of the citron. The 
difficulties of such cross-breeding as water- 
melons and citrons are manifold. The time 


required for such operations of crossing to 
establish a new strain with desirable charac- 
teristics in combination, is from six to 10 years, 
while by the selection of elementary forms 
the time may be reduced to about three 
years. 

As a further example of transfer of disease 
resistance, the Iron cowpea, for instance, 
when crossed with the Whippoorwill, a plant 
of upright habit.of growth and quite produc- 
tive with desirable qualities which the Iron 
lacks, a new variety and disease-resistant, 
upright in growth and productive has been 
obtained. There has been obtained in Cali- 
fornia a number of varieties of cultivated 
grapes resistant to phyllozera. These are 
derived from one of several species of wild 
vines, which are native to the United States, 
and which have become resistant through 
long association with the disease. These wild 
forms crossed with the best nonresistant, cul- 
tivated forms have resulted in the produc- 
tion of many valuable, resistant strains. 
Much of the grape industry of France is 
built on the resistance secured by crossing 
with wild resistant strains. 


Protective Substances in Plants 
It is believed that disease resistance is due 
to the presence in the -plant of some chemical 
compound, an enzyme, which protects it from 
the disease. Such protective enzymes are 
present in certain men and animals, making 
them resistant to certain diseases. The dis- 
ease germ may enter the body of the plant, 
but is at once killed by the protective sub- 
stance. This substance is specific for certain 
diseases only, and does not afford protection 
against all. The Iron cowpea is immune to 
wilt, root-knot and Cercospora leaf blight, 
but is subject to powdery mildew and another 
fungous leaf spot. The strain of flax resistant 

to wilt is subject to rust. , 


Differences in soif and climate, which exist 


between localities, make of this breeding 
work a local problem. A variety excelling 
in one place may fail in another not 
far. away, and no one variety is going to 
be equally good anywhere. Each different 
combination of soil and climate may need 
its own strain. In our attempts to improve 
our crops, we should begin in our own locali- 
ties by securing as a starting point the best 
that already exists. It is probable that there 
exists somewhere a plant resistant to the 
disease which we wish to control. The prob- 
lem is to find the plant. What is needed 
is more farmers on the lookout for such rare 
plants to save them when they appear. 


OHIO HARVEST NOTES 
M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0 

Farmers are generally taking more interest 
in harvesting clover. It is encouraging to 
see how few there are that want all the clover 
heads turned brown before cutting. When 
just a few of the blossoms are beginning to 
show the brown the mowers are started. At 
this time, if the work is properly done, the 
hay is bright, sweet and palatable, but if cut 
later it is woody, less nutritious and the stock 
do not eat it with the relish and satisfaction 
they de :f harvested at the proper time. 
During the harvest season on our farm we 
watch the weather closely, and every morn- 
ing the weather man is consulted by calling 
up our telephone central and asking for the 
report. I hear someone say, bosh! But this 
belongs to the farmer and why not make use 
of it? It is always one of my rules in show- 
ery weather to start the mower immediately 
after a rain. By so doing I have frequently 
been enabled to get it up in good condition. 

When conditions are favorable I like to do 
the mowing in the afternoon, and the later 
in the evening the better, as it will cure that 
day very little and not be injured by the dew, 
as if mowed earlier in the day and allowed to 


remain in swath over night. The next morn- 
ing, just as soon as it is dried off, it is 
tedded and allowed to dry until afternoon. 
Then it is put into the barn if it will possibly 
do. If too green to put into the mow with 
safety, it is placed in shock and the next 
morning these shocks are opened and allowed 
to dry three or four hours before hauling. 

It isn’t the sap in the stem that causes 
it to spoil, but usually foreign moisture. I 
have seen clover hay that had been tedded 
and handled until all the leaves were beaten 
off and put into the mow when there was 
a little dew upon it and it came out molded. 
It is all nonsense to dry it until all the leaves 
crumble. In filling the mow begin and build 
up a section each day, and when you have 
finished that block stay off of it. 

Don’t get up there in a day or two or 
next week and go tramping around, because 
if you do there will be moldy hay every place 
you stepped. And above all, don’t throw all 
the doors and windows open. Keep the barn 
or shed closed and let it go through the 
sweat, and next winter, when the mercury 
is below zero and the snow is sweeping across 
the plains, you will have clover hay to feed 
your stock that no one need be ashamed of. 


CUT TIMOTHY HAY EARLY 
J. J. SMITH 

In my own experience, I begin to cut tim- 
othy hay just as. soon as the bloom shows 
signs of dropping. If it happens to be dur- 
ing a spell of dry weather, I begin cutting 
even a little earlier, for it is then possible 
to cure the hay without molding. I never 
begin cutting in the morning until the dew 
is pretty well off the grass, although this 
really is not absolutely necessary. If the 
weather is sunny the grass will dry off before 
noon, even though the dew is heavy at the™ 
time the mower starts. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, when I am rushed I give this very 
little attention, but if I have plenty of time 
I am a little more particular. 

I generally cut in the morning as much as 
I can- put up in the afternoon. As I do not 
grow a large quantity it does not take much 
time to handle the entire crop, consequently 
I work the timothy. harvest in between times 
and frequently have to do it in a hurry. 

After dinner the hay is raked into wind- 
rows, and these windrows are put into good- 
sized shocks. Of course, I realize that this 
is an old-fashioned way of harvesting hay, 
but, as I said before, I have only a small 
acreage, my field seldom containing more 
than 10 acres, consequently I can be a little 
finicky if I want to. These shocks are per- 
mitted to stand a day or two until the timo- 
thy is well dried out. 


LET THE PIGS WORK 
HORACE W. AVERY, CAYUGA COUNTY, N Y 

Mature corn makes the best silage, but 
some of the corn goes through the cows. If 
this manure is hauled directly to the fields, 
the crows get all undigested corn and grain. 
In cold climates like ours the manure freezes 
if run out of doors, so build a shed with 
cement bottom and walls and run the manure 
on the carrier to it and have a pig or two 
to get the corn out. 

Of course, you will use cement gutters 
behind your cows and spread a little ground 
phosphate rock in the gutter daily. This 
the pigs will get well mixed through the 
manure. Then once a week, or as occasion 
demands, haul the manure to the field. Thus 
there will be no waste anywhere along the 
line, and we can equal the packing houses 
in the motto of utilization of all waste prod- 
ucts. Of course,a sleeping platform must be 
provided for the pigs, and such other food 
supplied them as needed, say. warm skim 
milk twice daily from the hand separator 
located at the barn, 
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WHY MULES? another great horse state, the horse is valued CARE IN HARVESTING OATS PAYS 


J. F, COOK, FAYETTE COUNTY, KY 


The best mules are out of mares with 
from one-fourth to one-half draft blood in 
them. This draft blood gives them the bone 
and weight, while the Kentucky blood gives 
them the style and finish. I think that a 
colt standing 3 feet and 5 imches to 3 feet 
6 inches high, properly cared for when 
weaned at 53 to 55 inches, when fully 
developed, will measure 15.3 to 16.1 hands 
high, and that makes them good enough 
for any market. For breeding mules I prefer 
a jack with a large foot and heavy bone, 
with weight in proportion, 14% to 15% 
hands high. This kind is more uniform than 
the larger jacks. The smaller jack’s colts 
are more compact and better feeders, while, 
as a rule, the larger jack’s colts are too 
leggy and have not enough weight. 

As to feeding and taking care of mule 
colts, I feed them green corn cut in a cutting 
box until after frost, with old corn, usually 
four or five ears a day, good clover hay and 
sheaf oats. I find that bran and chopped 
feed about twice a week is very good, as such 
rations keep the bowels in good condition. 
I think that 


at only $56 and the mule at $65, or an 
advance of $9 over the horse. In Kansas, the 
horse is valued at $48, the mule at $64. Tak- 
ing the whole country over and including 
the great Axtell at $100,000, Sunol, Boralam, 
Lord Derby, Alex, Prince Albert and the 
other fast and high-priced ones, ranging in 
price from $5000 to $100,000, the mule aver- 
age is $11 more than the horse. This estab- 
lishes the fact that the mule, as a class, is 
a more valuable animal than the horse. As 
a progressive American farmer sees this, he 
will adopt the mule as a farm animal and 
motive power. 

From repeated experiments that have come’ 
under my observation in the past 25. years, I 
have found that three mules 15 Mands high, 
that were constantly worked, consumed about 
as much forage as two ordinary-sized horses 
worked in the same way; and the mules 
were fat and the horses only in good work- 
ing order. Although a mule will live and 
work on a very low fare, he also responds as 
quickly as any animal to good feed and kind 
treatment. 

It is charged that the mule is vicious, stub- 
born and slow, but an experience in handling 





bedding is very 
essential, either 
straw or corn 
fodder. Corn 
fodder is a very 
good bedding. 


It is coarser 
than straw, and 
the shed _ will 


keep drier with 
fodder bedding. 
Once a week we 
sprinkle air- 
slaked lime, not 
too heavily, on 
the bedding to 
prevent the 
mules having 
sore feet. We 
keep plenty of 
fresh water in 
the troughs and 
plenty of salt, 
sulphur and 
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wood ashes in 
a separate 
trough in the 
shed. The ma- 
jority of the 
small mule colts raised in this section are 
bought by Pennsylvania buyers for $40 to $60 
at weaning time. The larger ones, selling 
for $60 to $90, are bought by the Kentucky 
buyers and kept for sugar mules. The small 
colts that go to Pennsylvania are driven 
through the country and peddled out to the 
farmers by pairs. They find it very profit- 
able to grow them until three or four years 
old and sell to the miners. The mule is 
always ready for the market, and he finds 
a ready sale at any age. 

Breeders usually take their best mares to 
the horse and breed the common ones to the 
jacks. You may take a stallion that costs 
$1000 to $2000 and breed to mares of the 
same quality, which mares if bred to a $500 
or $1000 jack would produce mule colts that 
would bring a third more and often double 
at weaning time. They can be kept at less 
expense and will always be the greater 
money-makers. The world, day by day and 
year by year, is becoming more acquainted 
with American mules, because they are the 
best on the globe. All nations that want 
mules are purchasers of the American. 

In a general way mules are valued higher 
than the horse. In Iowa, the horse is valued 
at $54 a head, while the mule has an average 
valuation of $70, or $16 higher. In Illinois, 


Well-Formed Sire of High-Priced Mules 
This smooth, up-standing, heavy-boned jack, Dr McChord II, is a Missouri 
product owned and highly valued by W. J. Finley. 


mules on the farm has failed to sustain the 
charge, save in a few instances, and in these 
cases they were brought about by bad 
handling. Mules are truer pullers than 
horses, end move more quickly under the 
load. Their hearing and vision are also bet- 
ter. I have used them in all the different 
branches of farming, from the plow to the 
carriage and buggy, and I know they are less 
liable to become frightened and start sud- 
denly; and if they do start, fhey usually 
stop before damage is done, while the horse 
seldom stops until completely freed. 

A reliable man tells me that he once saw 
a runaway of six teams in a cornfield, five 
of them mules and the sixth a horse. The 
mules ran and capered until they came to 
the first batch of green grass, and there they 
stopped to regale themselves, while the horse 
ran on greatly frightened, until he struck the 
plow in his back. In less than 10 minutes 
the five mule teams were going, without a 
bolt broken, while the plow after the horse 
was a wreck and the horse ruined for life. 


The Early Spring is the favorite season for 
sowing Russian brome grass, especially when 
seeded with a nurse crop. In the northwest- 
ern provinces of Canada, however, it is fre- 


quently sown in June. 


THOMAS J. FOSTER, MISSOURI 

I often find it profitable to cut oats with 
the mower and put them up as a hay crop, 
especially in seasons when they do not grow 
very tall. I cut them down and let them 
cure the same as hay. As soon as they are 
sufficiently cured they are hauled to the barn 
or shed. It is much better to put them 
under shelter, as they are easily damaged 
in the stack, but they may be stacked out, 
if they are well capped with hay. One 
advantage of putting up oats in this way is 
that the damage from mice is not so great. 
If cut rather green, or when the straw is 
just beginning to turn yellow, stock will eat 
all the straw and relish it almost as well 
as good hay 

When cutting and binding with the binder 
I let oats get almost ripe, as it will not do 
to cut and bind green. I set the binder to 
take care of small bundles and put them up 
in shocks of one dozen bundles each. It is 
very important to have them well shocked. 


I take a bundle in each hand and bring them 


down with considerable force to settle them 
well on the ground. Then I set two more pairs 
on the flat sides, making six bundles in a 
row; then two more on each side of these 
and cap with two bundles, breaking and 
spreading them out well. When shocked in. 
this way they are seldom damaged by rain. 

I stack or get oats in the barn as soon as 
dry enough. I have always had good suc- 
cess in stacking oats outdoors. By using 
care in stacking I can put them up in this 
way so they will keep all. winter without 
much damage, and the loss from rats and 
mice is not so great. Most people in putting 
in the barn pack in any way, but I find that 
damage from mice can be avoided to some 
extent by packing them in two bundle layers, 
placing the heads together, so they will lie 
close and leave as little open space as 
possible. 

Select Seed Before Cutting 


It pays well to have good seed oats as well 
as corn, wheat and other grains. I begin 
the selection of my seed in the field before 
the crop is cut. I go over the field and select 
a part that is of medium hight and as nearly 
uniform as possible. The best place to look 
for seed is generally where the soil is well 
balanced in fertility. If the soil contains a 
surplus of nitrogen, the growth of straw will 
be rank and the seed not as large and plump 
as where the soil contains more grain- 
forming elements. Much improvement in 


the seed and crop may be secured by 
selecting the best plot to cut for this 
purpose. 


This may seem unimportant to some, but 
it will give results if followed carefully. It 
is hardly possible to find a field that does 
not show a better development of the grain 
in some places than in the remainder of the 
field. Last year I had as even a field of oats 
as I ever saw and seemingly there was no 
difference in any part of the field. But on 
going over it and making a careful exami- 
nation, I found that in some places the grains 
were plumper and much heavier than in 
others and by cutting my seed from these 
places I secured a better grade of seed for 
this year’s crop. I let the plot selected 
for seed stand until pretty ripe before cut- 
ting and then get it harvested and hauled 
to the threshing yard with as little rain on 
it as possible. The straw from these ripe 
oats will be eaten readily if put under cover 
before being damaged by rain. 


Insure Your Apple Trees against decay. 
The best way is to make clean wounds when 
pruning and paint each with good white lead 
and oil. The closer the wound is made the 
better it will be. 
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difficulties of such cross-breeding as water- 
melons and citrons are manifold. 


day very little and not 
as if mowed earlier in the day and allowed to 
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milk twice daily from the hand separator 
located at the barn, 
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‘ WANTED TO SLEEP 


Curious That a Tired 
Have Such Desire. 


Should 





A minister speaks of the curious 
effect of Grape-Nuts food on him and 
how it has relieved him. 

“You will doubtless understand how 
the suffering from indigestion with 
which 1 used to be troubled made my 
work an almost unendurable burden; 
and why it was that after my Sab- 
bath duties had been performed, 
sleep was a stranger to my pillow till 
nearly daylight. 

“1 had to be very careful as to 
what I ate, and even with all my care 
I experienced poignant physical dis- 
tress after meals, and my food never 
satisfied me. 

“Since I began to use Grape-Nuts 
the benefits I have deriyed from it 
are very definite. I no longer suffer 
from indigestion, and 1 began to im- 
prove from the time Grape-Nuts ap- 
peared on our table. 

“T find that by eating a dish of this 
food after my Sabbath work is done, 
(and [I always do so now) my nerves 
are quieted and rest and refreshing 
sleep are ensured me. 


“I feel that [I could not possibly 
do without Grape-Nuts food, now 
that I know its value. It is inva- 


riably on our table—we feel that we 
need it to make the meal complete— 
and our children will cat Grape-Nuts 
when they cannot be persuaded to 
touch anything else.’’ Name given by 
Postum Co,, Pattle Creek, Michigan. 

Read the famous booklet, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 
a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
oue appears from time to time. They 
a) genuine, true, and full of human 
i est. 





No matter how old the blemish, 
how lame how many 


6 horse, or 
have tried and failed, ase 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


i der our guaranteo— 
refunded if fe doesn't 


refund Ores 
gO s0r ost cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
uired, res Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and oN cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book 
lamer in horses, pages, 
tlona. ‘darebly bound A ge x 
FLEMING , Chemis 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL. 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 


qusierenee’ CURE 
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eyNwy = 
ezcanne . 
eto” ‘The Standard ¥. 
Makes th aw 
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URES HEAVES BY CORRECTING THE CAUSE 
is In ion. Send for booklet “‘llorse ‘Troub- 
es Expigine fully abont the Wind, Throat, Stomach 
and Blood. Newton’siasafefor colt, adultor mare in foal 

4 00 at dealers, or Lt, . 
0 ean 
NEWTON REMEDY ©0. Toledo, Ohio 





KIELSSALL FICkKs | 
be ONE DIPPING 


64 years rience prove truth of this 
statement. Every tick and nit absolutely 
destroyed if you use 


The only dip that kills ALL ticks in ONE dipping— 
Cooper's is bdestroyer, 1 rowth 
and improves quality of wool. 
Results idered isch tGip on market. Used 
on 300 million sheep annually. Handsome Caten- 
dar and booklet free if you mention this paper. 
Prices: % gal. pkt.GO0e 100 gal. pkt. $1.7 
. Ask your druggist or write 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO, 
170 Williams Street New York City 


STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 22322252 


grown in a country 
son each help to make ha 

and productive plants. We ship to all parts of the United 

States and the Southern Islands, 

Catalogue. J. A. JONES & (0., Nurserymen, Salisbury, Hd. 














Write for our free 1911 


WORTH CAREFUL READING 


Free Ve‘erinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 
H. Lehnert of the Smith agricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, answers questions for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city. 
Proprietary medicines are advertised in these col- 
umns, which are efficient for many of the common 
animal ailments. 


Scours—C.'L., Maryland, has a cow 
that has been troubled for some time 
with a foul smelling diarrhea. She 
eats well and seems to be feeling all 
right. Diarrhea is caused usually by 
indigestible food, and in this case I 
would suggest a physic of 1% pounds 
epsom salts, or 2 quarts raw linseed 
oil. After physic give good, clean 
food and water and following powder: 
Sulphate of iron 2 ounces, saltpeter 
2 ounces and nux vomica 1 ounce. Mix 
well together and give a tablespoonful 
in feed twice a day. The milk will 
be fit for use after giving physic. 





Uterine Trouble in Sow—L, R. W., 
Pennsylvania, has a young sow that 
will not become pregnant, although 
coming in heat normally and taking 
the boar. The only thing out of the 
way seems to be a whitish discharge 
from the vulva. This discharge indi- 
cates inflammation. It may be due 
to some abnormality. I would suggest 
that the vagina and uterus be washed 
out every few days with a 1% solution 
of creolin. If after this treatment 
she fails to conceive, I would suggest 
that she be fattened. Keep up the 
douches as long as the discharge 
persists. 


Horse Breeding—C. C. Pennsyl- 
vania, is engaged in horse breeding, 
and finds it difficult to be sure of get- 
ting all of his mares with foal every 
year. Although horse breeders have 
systematized this work, somewhat, 
there is no sure way, so far as I know, 
of getting every mare with foal. Some 
will not breed .t all, and others will 
breed every two years. As a rule, 


mares that are bred young are the 
surest and best breeders. 
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After serv- 








ing a mare should be tried twice 
the third, sixth and ninth week fol- 
lowing. Refusal to take horse at these 
times is pretty good evidence that she 
is with foal. Many breeders have ex- 
cellent success with an impregnator. 


Sprain—R. L. P., New Jersey, ‘has 
a horse that has been slightly lame in 
one hind leg for some time, especially 
when coming out of .table. A few 
days ago when turned out in the lot 
with another horse he was badly 
lamed in the same leg, presumably 
by running and jumping. The origi- 
nal lameness may be due to a spavin, 
but the acute trouble is no dvubt due 
to sprain.- I would suggest that he 
be kept in stable and -he leg bathed 
twice a day with hot -vater and 
rubbed with a liniment. Four ounces 
of the mixture you mention in 1 pint 
of raw linseed oil will make a good 
liniment. 


Tuberculosis—J. E. B., Maryland, 
asks if it is customary to apply the 
tuberculin test to horses and mules. 
It is very rare that either a horse or 
mule becomes affected with this dis- 
ease, and so far as I know they are 
never tested with tuberculin. There 
is no reason, however, why this test 
could not be applied to these animals 
with the same results us in cattle, 


Lymphangitis—O, L. D., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a heavy work horse that is 
troubled occasionally with swelling 
in one hind leg at the gambrel that 
s very painful and lasts for a few 
days at a time. I am_uncertain as 
to the trouble, but think that it is 
lymphangitis, which is frequently seen 
in the heavy breeds of horses that are 
fed largely on corn. I would suggest 
that he be fed no grain other than 
oats and bran, and that he be given 
a dose of raw linseed oil 2 quarts and 
2 ounces turpentine, well mixed, and 
every other week give him in feed a 
heaping teaspoonful saltpeter morning 
and night for four days. Give reg- 
ular daily exercise. 





Lameness—A. V., New York, has a 
mare that has been lame in hips or 
hind legs since foaling. This is caused 
by an excessive separation of the hip 
bones at the time of foaling. It often 
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takes some days for the bones to get 
back into proper position. There is 
nothing to be done except to keep 
the mare in a large box stall and 
wait for nature to do the healing. 

Sucking Cow—J. W. B., Maryland, 
has a valuable heifer that resists all 
efforts to break her of sucking her- 
self. The best preventive, no doubt, 
is a stiff halter with the cheek pieces 
and nose band reinforced with sheet 
metale; the latter should fit rather 
tightly and the upper half be fitted 
with sharp metal spines 1% to 2 
inches long. 


New Wrinkle ra Parcel Post 


In the commendable movement to 
develop something worth while in 
postal progress a child is born every 
day. The latest is the proposition of 
Congressman David J. Lewis, whose 
measure was discussed in committee 
at Washington last week. The so- 
called Lewis bill provides for con- 
demning and purchasing express 
companies and .adding these to the 
federal postal system; this with a 
view of establishing a complete sys- 
tem for quick transportation of pack- 
ages, farm produce, etc. 

Mr Lewis argues that the express 
company’s services do not reach be- 
yond therrailroads to country or the 
farms which the _ postoflice does 
through the rural free delivery; that 
the latter, in turn, is to all intents 
and purposes waiting to receive ex- 
press packages, and to take them to 
the country stores and farms and 
carry back to the towns and cities 
the produce of the farm. He says the 
contracts of the express companies 
with railways give them an average 
transportation rate of ™% cent per 
pound, and that with this rate the 
express charges by post would be re- 
duced from two-thirds to one-half on 
parcels weighing five pounds upward 
to 50 pounds. Mr Lewis has worked 
out a system of zones and believes 
that a five-pound ckage can be 
sent 196 miles for 11 cents, or less 
than one-half the present express 
charges. 
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The Shameful Practice of Giving State Fair Passes 


“Wipe out that graft. Give every patron a square’ deal.” 


Public Opinion, 
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Real Issue of Reciprocity 


JAMES FERRIS, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 





It appears by Mr Taft’s statements 
that in the negotiations which led up 
to the making of the treaty Canada 
got just what she wanted, and the 


United States got just what Canada. 


was disposed to give us. He is advo- 
cating this treaty to promote friend- 
ship with Canada. Why is it not 
quite as important that we promote 
friendship with Germany and Eng- 
land by taking their steel, woolen 
and cotton goods as it is that we take 
the potatoes, butter, cheese and 
maple sugar of Canada? 

If we are to have free trade upon 
what the farmer has to sell, then let 
us have free trade upon what he has 
to buy. The farmer will not com- 
plain if he has to sell his products 
in open competition with the world, 
if on the other hand he can make his 
purchases in the open markets of the 
world. But then we are met with a 
statement that the government has 
got to be supported, that we must 
have a revenue. Very well; place 
that revenue where the farmer will 
get his share of benefit out of it. 

The whole question centers as to 
whether the manufacturers are to re- 
ceive the whole benefit out of the 
tariff, or whether the great agricul- 
tural industry is to have a show. 

It is said the Canadian farmers 
are throwing up their hats for this 
treaty. Their granges are passing 
resolutions in favor of it, while our 
granges are passing resolutions with 
much aimosity against it. They 
know they have the best.end of the 
bargain and the only reason why 
they are holding up consideration of 
it is because they thhink their plan 
might impair its chances at Wash- 
ington Pres Taft may find at the 
next presidential election that these 
Canadian farmers are just outside of 
the voting line, and that those who 
were principally responsible for ele- 
vating him to the presidential chair 
were the farmers of the great north- 
ern states. 





Stringhalt—A. D. S., New York, has 
a horse, which, when made to stand 
over in the stall, lifts one hind leg as 
high as he can and stamps hard when 
putting it down. This would indicate 
a condition similar to stringhalt, and 
will eventually terminate in this af- 
fection. The cause of his allowing his 
penis to hang out is an irritation in 
the sheath or bladder, or else paral- 
ysis. I- would suggest that the sheath 
and yard be well washed with warm 
soapsuds, removing the accumulation 
in the end of the yard. Give in feed 
for five days at a time, morning and 
night, a heaping teaspoonful saltpeter. 





Where to Catch the Pulse 

The heart beat, as it is called, may 
be felt by placing the finger over any 
of the superficial arteries. The sub- 
maxillary artery as it passes under 
the edge of the lower jaw close to 
the bone is a convenient vessel] for 
the purpose. 


Fits—B. F. K., Ohio, has a collie 
dog that has had several fits. It was 
thought on one or two occasions that 
he had been poisoned with strychnine, 
but in my opinion the attacks were 
simple fits or qonvulsions, induced 
probably by something he had eaten. 
No doubt he is highly organized 
nervously, and as a result these fits 
have weakened his nervous system, 
especially affecting the cord, causing 
partial paralysis. I would suggest that 
he be kept quiet and given 5 to 
drops tincture of nux vomica twice 
a day, Keep bowels open by giving 
a tablespoonful castor oil occasionally. 


Sprained Tendons—W. F. A., Flori- 
da, has a horse that sprained his ten- 
dons badly about a month ago. As 
this is of long standing I would ad- 
vise complete rest and the applica- 
tion of a stiff blister. A good blister 
is Gombault’s balsam If one appli- 
cation fails to give relief in 10 days 
or two weeks, put on another at once, 
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THE MILK SUPPLY 


Raising Calves for Dairy 


RB. E. BARKER, OSWEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 














Individual successes on the farm 
are generally interesting, and a com- 
parison of methods that are tried and 
approved always furnish new ideas, 
and may be beneficial and helpful to 
those who try them out. My way of 
raising calves for the dairy has en- 


abled me to Improve not only the 
number of animals, but especially 
ihe quality of the animals. I really 


raise better cows than I am able to 
purchase, and I bought a large dairy 
t» begin with several years ago. 

As the first move, pure-bred stock 
is important. The calves should be 
chosen from t. » most desirable stock. 
Personally, I prefer Holsteins for 
cheese factory purposes. They give a 
greater quantity of milk; *hey are 
strong and hardy constitutionally. I 
make a special effort to get early 
calves to raise for cows. Those born 
in January or February give the best 
results. It is equally important to 
have the calves started off right. Al- 


low them to take their first milk 
from their mothers. This _ policy 
is necessary, as it aids the diges- 


tion of the young calves and assists in 
getting the circulation started cor- 
rectly. This is against the expressed 
opinion of some farmers and some 
teachers who advocate the removal 
of the first milk from the cow arti- 
ficially, not allowing the young calf 
to have it, but after an experience 
with both ways I am sure it is best to 
allow the calf to take the first milk 
from the cow direct, even if it takes 
a little more time to learn to drink 
afterwards. Give it new milk night 
and morning, all it wants during the 
first two weeks. Then’ gradually 
change to separator or sour milk, 
with a pound of ground oats or mid- 
dlings added at each feeding. 

January and early February calves 
will thrive exclusively on grass as 
soon as it appears in the spring. 
The first grass that comes is espe- 
cially tender and helps to keep the 
calves growing right along after the 
milk has been taken away. Almost 
my entire dairy herd of 14 cows is 
composed of animals raised by me. 
I am sure it pays in the long run to 
comply with the conditions necessary 
to obtain the desired result in raising 
calves. 


Flies on Cows—Midsummer is a 


trying time for dairy farmers. Hot 
weather hastens the souring of milk, 
the pastures often become short, dry 
and withered, and the flies and mos- 
quitoes make life a burden to the 
cows. Under such circumstances the 
men may become despondent and the 
cows short producers. But darkened 
stables will help a¢ milking time. If 
disinfectants are used in the stable 
flies will be less troublesome and the 
milk problem made easier. But the 
flies still will annoy the cows out at 
pasture. The best thing is to use 
some one of the fly repellants now on 
the market. They cost little and they 
do keep the flies away. This material 
sprayed on the cows lightly, night and 
morning, will pay its cost many times 
in the more milk produced and the 
comfort of the cows is all in addition. 
Comfort of the cow is in line with 
good business dairying. 





Cotton Seed Makes Hard Butter— 
Both cottonseed and cottonseed meal 
have a tendency to make hard butter. 
For that reason they are especially de- 
sirable for dairy cattle in southern 
climates. It is not safe, however, to 
feed more than four pounds cotton 
seed per day on account of the in- 
jurious effect it may have on the cow. 
Prof Alvord of Texas agriculfural col- 
lege says that he prefers to feed 
wheat bran or rice bran in connection 
with cottonseed meal at the rate of 
five pounds bran to four of meal. Of 
this mixture the cow should be given 
two-thirds of a pound for each one 
quart of milk she is giving. 
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Now Is the Time to Buy a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The hot weather season is at hand when the Centrifugal 
Cream Separator saves most in quantity and quality of product 
over gravity setting systems and when the DE VAL Cream 
Separator saves most in time, labor, quantity and quality of product 
over other separators. 


There can scarcely be a good reason for putting off this all- 
wise and self-paying purchase on the part of anyone having the 


milk of even a single cow to separate, and a DE LAVAL machine 
can be bought either for cash or on such liberal terms that it will 
actually pay for itself. 


With butter prices rather low the purchase of a DE LAVAL 
separator becomes even more desirable, as its use may easily mean 
the difference between a profit and a loss in summer dairying. 


Every local DE LAVAL agent stands peur to demonstrate 
this, either to the man without a separator or already having an 
inferior one, and will deem it a favor to be permitted to do so. 


If you don’t know your local DE LAVAL agent, please address 
the nearest DE LAVAL office, and bear in mind that every day's 
delay means just so much more dairy waste. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


166-167 Broaoway 29 E. Mavison Sr. Ornumm™ & SACRAMENTO STS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 WesTern Avenue 
SEATTLE 


14 & 16 Princess StTAccr 
WINNIPEG 


173-177 Wiutiam Sracer 
MONTREAL 








Cuts Fodder, Fills Silo 





Like Lightning-Single Handed! 


Eight out of every ten Cutters on American farms 
are the powerful, double- ** SMALLEY **— the 
world’s only positive Force-Feed Cutter! For fifty- 
four years—over half a century—the “‘SMALLEY’’ has 
heen the King of Cuttersl — 


Let the old, time-tried and reliable “Smalley” Force-Feed Ensilage and Fodder 
Cutter fill your silo like lightning—single-handed—this fall and save you a 
vast of money, and labor! 

This amazing farm worker handles the whole job alone! Because it’s the 
World’s Only Positive Force-Feed Cutter! Just needs one man to lay the 
bundles on the table—and it eats ’em up as fast as you feed them 

The powerful chain feed with grip hooks shoots the bundles along—with- 

shoving—until they hit the roller and—ZIP!—up they go like ligt tning 
into the silo as ensilage! Never known to balk! Just keeps on the job 
“~~ minute until the silo’s crammed full! 

he ‘‘Smalley’’ gets the silo filling done quicker than any other cutter in 
theworld! Because is 25% greater—size for size price for price— 
than any other cutter made! Fill your silo in half the time, with vast money sav- 
ing and no trouble or toil by leaving the job to the tireless, smooth-working 


SMALLE FORCE - FEED 




































ENSILAGE CUTTER 


It has a hundred unparalleled features—too many to tell here (see ey . 
Our 1911 improvement is the new-constru: tion feed table (see circle at left 
se constructed that chain absolutely cannot interfere with cutting mechanism 


No Jamming! Can’t Be Overfed! 
No Silo Too High! No Danger! 


is openly acknowledged by its imitators to be the world’s greatest 
“Smalley” i 





The “Smalley” 
combination cutter for corn, hay,straw,etc. The capacity of the 860 
great that ten-inch blower pipe is necessary—would clog smaller pipe! 
Because the “Smalley” is the greatest ensilage cutter in exist- 
our output is limited. Each year it is snapped up long 
before silo-filling time! That is why today is not too soon 
to figure on getting a cutter; so by all means inves- 
\ ——- tigate now—so you won't be disappointed 
&. SS ee whea you have we have a “Smalley!” So 
ws SS write today— 
a ~ : SS > y Valuable, New 1911 Book—Free! 
— ~s — : ET: Our 1911 catalog, in addition to telling the com- 
+ F eee mb “—* plete wonders of the double-energy “Smalley,” 
contains a 
! Your copy of this 0-page book is 
waiting for you—a postal or a letter 
brings it by return mail! Knowing the 
facts about the a will save yous 
big money and end silo-filling he 
ok is yours for the asking—just mail 
us a postal or letter today. 
Address 
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FARMING 


fo] 827 








2 a each heip to make hardy 
productive plants. We ship * all parte of the United 
Grates and the Southern Islands, Write for our free 1911 . eo 
Catalogue. J. 4. JONES & (0., Nurserymen, Salisbury, Md. Public Opinion, 


100 Per Cent Perfect 


This is a wonderful score, yet it is just one of the many 
records of the Interlocking 


United States Cream Separator 


' HERE IS THE PROOF: 
Blanchard, Mich., May 19, 1911. 

I have today tested the skimmilk from a No. 17 Interlock- 
ing U. S. Separator, but have not even found a trace of butter 
fat in it, which are the finest results I have ever seen. 

MART TUPPER, Prop. Blanchard Creamery 






























Users of the United States are sure of getting all the 
butter fat from the milk. And we prove this by documentary 
evidence. It is more or less guesswork if any other separator 
is used. 

The U. S. Separator is the Closest Skimmer in the world. 
It holds the World’s Record for close skimming, won in a 
contest of 50 consecutive tests, extend- 
ing over 30 days, with the milk of 10 
different breeds of cows. 


The Skimming device of the Inter- 
locking U. S. can be thoroughly washed 
and made sanitary in a shorter space of 
time than any other separator made. 














The U. S. by reason of its modern 
and skillful construction, is positively the 
easiest running separator built. 







There’s a large illustrated catalogue 
waiting for you. Ask for No. 6, and 
it will be promptly mailed. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 









This New Press Enables Hay 
Balers to Clean Up $10 a Day 


With hay at its present price and a new Sandwich Motor Press, on | live fel- 
low can clean up $10 a day, Baling hay is a delightful occupation, and you can 
make more money during the six months’ baling season than most men make 
in a whole year. The few hundred dollars you invest in an outfit brings 4 to 8 
times as.big returns as the same amount put into Fpecrepied or a retail business. 





La 


The Motor Press is a combination Sandwich Outfit bent, most substantial constraction 
All. Steel I Belt Power | Prose and high-grade gasoline throu xies, wheels and plat 


forms Selebosmel nd througitoue 7 iH. 
cooled engine—brake test. P, Tank undernea 
Bost P with batteries and magneto, combination 
ttery and tool box, gad standard gasoline 
— If you have engine, buy Press alone, Any 
standard hopper-cooled engine can be used. 


Sandwich All- Steel Motor Press 


engine. © t. Works like ligh'- 
ning—easy to setae Ste ready for work—no set- 
ting up of engine required. Chain drive. No bolts 
} demand or lose power. Easy to start or stop press 






















This outfit bales 244 to 8% tons per hour. Has self- ple, strong and light of draft. Should you desires 
r equipment. eS Goaste churge of hay. emalier outfit —one less ex ive and having ca 
ag ny no foot tamping— pacity of, say 14 tons per hour, we can farm 


Pan 
Weel using either a4 or 5 H. P. gasoline engine. 

We make presses with or without engines— 
wood frame and steel frame. Tite and 
engine power, oy all 
5-ton per hour capacity, 

Drop us a line today for 
k, about the Astounding 
fite in Hay Baling. Let_us 

tell you more about this wonder: 
ful Sandwich Motor Press, .- 


Sandwich Mfg.Co. 


418 Spruce St., Sandwich, il! 








Buys T This Elegant 


$50 eee 


TOP BUGGY. 
Retail price $85.00. 


— up. Buggies, ce, Surveys, Spring ae K 
ave 


Warranted 
SS 


ns and Farm Wagons. 
ot out our Jobbers, our Wholesale 


and our Retailers, and offer ¥O 
their profit. Write today for our 
Free Catalog and Delivered lo 


Mutual Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co., 
Station 42 East St. Louis, Mi, 








When you write 
Our Advertisers 


Be Sure to Say “| Saw Your Adv’: 


In this journal. 
most orders from. 


ane onamerul f ractice 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the/ the ground. 


OF SaIVIng Otate fair f asses 


“Wipe out that graft. Give every patron a square’ deal.” 


ECONOMIES 
Handling the Wheat Crop 


F. L. ALLEN, TRUMBULL COUNTY, 0 





Careless work in handling the c-op 
is often responsible for much dam- 
age and loss of grain. I like to cut 
wheat before it gets dead ripe. Cut 
when the grain is in a stiff dough, it 
is just as valuable, perhaps more so, 
as cut when hard and brittle. It han- 
dies easier and does not shatter so 
badly. ; Wheat is easily cured and may 
be bound in large bundles. There 
are several advantages in this. It 
takes less twine, and the crop can 
be handled quicker and more cheap- 
ly, and large bundles will stand in 
shock better than smal] ones. 

Putting grain in shock is an ex- 
ceedingly important operation and 
one that is hard to get well done. 
Farm hands, as a rule, have not been 
taught how to do a good job. For 
the benefit of the boys who have 
never been taught, let me tell you 
how to shock grain. Stand two bun- 
dles firmly together; then two on 
each side leaning slightly toward the 
two first; then two on each side of the 
six already up. You now have 10 
bundles in a round shock equally 
braced and supported on all sides, 
and one that will stand. Now throw 
your arms around the heads and 
bring them in evenly toward the cen- 
ter. : Give them a good hugging. Now 
break over the Cap sheaves; and if 
the storms and heavy winds are from 
the west, as they are here, throw the 
first one across the shock with the 
butt of bundle to the north. Put the 
other across this with the butt to the 
east. Your caps will then not be apt 
to blow off. Now walk around your 
shock, tucking in stray heads. You 
have now a shock that will stand a 
vast amount of bad weather without 
damage. Takes too much time, too 
much fuss and bother, -you say. No. 
Get into the habit of doing it right 
and you will do it quicker and easier. 
You know just where each bundle 
goes without. stopping to look or 
think, and the work becomes auto- 
matie. ( 


Threshing from Shock or Stack 


In some sections there is a preju- 
dice against threshing from the field, 
farmers saying that grain should go 
through a sweat in the sheaf, that it 
is plumper and heavier and keeps 
better. I have never seen anything 
in my experience to prove the asser- 
tion. If grain is dry enough to thresh 
just as good results seem to be ob- 
tained by threshing direct from the 
field. And this is the way we like to 
do it when conditions are right, and 
help and machine are obtainable. 
However, grain can be handled about 
as cheaply by putting in stack. It 
can be threshed faster and with fewer 
hands and the saving will nearly off- 
set the extra work of stacking. Then, 
too, stacking often saves a vast 
amount of worry, for the weather is 
not to be depended upon and rains 
may hinder and delay the work, up- 
setting all plans, both in the field and 
in the house. Of course if one has 
barn room the thing to do is to put 
it under cover and thresh when con- 
venient, regardless of weather condi- 
tions. | 

But grain may be stacked with en- 
tire satisfaction. I like to make a 
long stack or rick rather than a 
round one. It is easier to build and 
keep straight and true. First make 
a platform of old boards, étc, to keep 
the sheaves off from the ground. Do 
not make it too large. A large stack 
is hard to cover up. When you put 
the top on you will either have to 
draw in too rapidly or run it to an 
inconvenient hight. Then, too,;a 
large stack may require an extra 
hand in threshing. I once put 28 big 
loads in one stack. It would have 
been better to have made two stacks. 
In stacking grain I try ito make the 
stack as ‘solid as possible by putting 
my weight upon each bundle as it is 
placed. I keep the body of the stack 
nearly level, a little full in the mid- 
dle, and lay it out a little, so that it 
is a little larger at the bulge than at 
A cross section of the 
body of stack will then have greater 


hight in the middle, as the stack goes 
upward. After the stack has reached 
a hight of 5 or 6 feet keep the middle 
very full and well tramped, with the 
bundle sloping well to the outside. 
Place the outside bundles so they will 
effectually shingle the stack. A few 
forkfuls of marsh hay or damaged 
timothy will finish it off, and if the 
outside bundles- have been properly 
placed each ‘sheaf will come out 
bright and dry at threshing time. 





Getting Rid of Risin Cheaply 


The two most popular methods of 
clearing timberland of stumps are by 
the use of the stump puller and blast- 
ing with dynamite. Both methods 
have their advantages and their advo- 
cates. The stump. puller’ has a great 
many friends in that there is very 
little danger in operating it and all 
the main roots are removed. More- 
over, users claim that it is the cheap- 
est method of extracting stumps. The 
modern stump pullers are very power- 
ful, and many Of them easily pull a 
stump 3 féet in diameter. Of course, 
a good deal depends upon kind of 
stumps, the length of time the trees 
have been removed, the character of 
the soil, etc. Other things being 
equal, the stump puller gives decided 
satisfaction. 

“A few years ago the use of 
dynamite for blasting out stumps be- 
came popular and is now practiced 
widely. The advantages seem to be 
that the work can be quickly done 
at any time of the year. The stumps 
are not only blown out, but in many 
cases are shattered, 30 that they are 
easily disposed of. After the operator 
becomes familiar with handling 
dynamite there is not much danger, 
provided he is careful. Accidents oc- 
casionally happen, and it is necessary 
to use-a great deal of caution in 
inserting the charge and setting it off. 
Sometimes the fuse does not work 
well, in which case it is imperative to 
keep away from the blast until you 
are positive that the fuse is ex- 
tinguished, Failure to do this has 
caused a great deal of trouble and 
frequently loss of life. Another ob- 
jection is that blasting frequently 
leaves considerable portions of the 
roots in the ground, Thése have to 
be pulled out either with a stump 
puller or with a team of horses. 

The stump puller, on the other 
hand, has,one disadvantage in that a 
large amount of soil is usually re- 
moved along with the stump. Where 
the stumps are large this not infre- 
quently amounts to more than a ton. 
This has to be replaced. and, of course, 
is a laborious job. Removing stump; 
at best is a difficult problem, so that 
the means used will depend largely 
upon the preference of the individual 
and the cost of dynamite. 

A number of farmers who have 
cleared their fields of stumps state 
that a combination of both methods 
gives the best results, They plan to 
loosen the stump slightly by blasting, 
then remove it finally with a stump 
puller. This is said to be the cheapest 
method, as the work can be so much 
more quickly done. The best testi- 
mony is from the users of these differ- 
ent methods. 


Dynamite Very Satisfactory 


I have used dynamite for blasting 
out stumps, and find it very satisfac- 
tory in every way. It must, however, 
be used by a person who understands 
it. It cost me about 30 cents. per 
stump to blast them out. Then I had 
to take a team and pull out the 
pieces left in the ground. One of my 
neighbors had several hundred stumps 
removed by a man who understood 
the business much better than I do. 
The cost was 20 to 22 cents per stump. 
A lot of dynamite has been used in 
our township, both on the farm and 
also for clearing the stumps from 
highways. The cost of removing 
stumps by this method is all the way 
from 20 to 60 cents per stump.—[WIl- 
liam Bartlett, Wisconsin. 

I have had no experience in the use 
of dynamite for removing stumps, but 
I have pulled and disposed of many 
thousands of white pine stumps. [I 
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pulled out all these stumps by ma- 
chinery.—{H. H. Hinds, Michigan. 

Dynamite has been used in this 
Jocality for digging wells. I don’t be- 
lieve it has ever been used for any 
other purpose around here. We have 
very little timberland, but some of 
our farms are underlaid with hardpan. 
A few farmers have employed 
dynamite for breaking this up, but I 
don’t know just what their success 
has been.—[} rancis M. Wycoff, 
Kansas. 


What Pullers Have Accomplished 


I bought one of the largest, heaviest 
and strongest stump pullers on the 
market. I am able to pull stumps 3 
feet in diameter. I estimate the cost 
of clearing land, including the cutting 
of timber, the pulling of stumps and 
leveling the ground after the stumps 
have been pulled, at from $30 to $35 
an acre.—[O,. W. Dunlap, Illinois. 


Growing Onion Sets 

Please tell us what kind of onion 
seed is best to raise sets for forcing, 
how the sets are produced and cared 
for.—[D. D. Vielie & Co, New York. 

Seed of all varieties of ordinary 
onions may be used for producing 
sets. The most popular kinds, how- 
ever, are Silverskin and the Globe 
varieties, either Southport or Danvers. 
Seed is sown in the latitude of New 
York about April 1. The ground 
should be in prine condition, pref- 
erably plowed in the fall and allowed 
to remain rough during the winter. If 
a crimson clover cover crop has been 
used the plowing should be done just 
before planting. The soil should be 
thoroughly harrowed and made very 
fine. Level with a smoothing plank. 
Low spots should be filled in with a 
hand rake. 

The sets usually ripen about the 
middle of July. An onion harvester 
may then be run beneath them, so 
as to raise them. The machine should 
run deep enough to avoid cutting the 
roots, but loosen them. If the tops 
are long they should be cut off. This 
is done so it will not require many 
crates to store them, and to save time 
and labor in cleaning. 

After remaining a day or two the 
sets may be gathered, the dirt shaken 
off and the onions placed on shallow 
trays to dry in the field. The bottom 
of one tray should rest on the edge of 
another, so as to keep it off the 
ground as much as possible. This 
greatly aids drying. Should a storm 
come up the trays should be piled 
one above another and covered. An 
empty tray turned bottom upward will 
usually suffice. Sets should never be 
allowed to get wet after being gath- 
ered. 

Many growers leave the sets in the 
field for about six weeks. The rough 
skins, roots and dead tops are then 
rubbed off by hand and the sets passed 
through a fanning mill to blow out 
the trash. Sets too large for planting 
should be removed at the same time. 
These may be sold for stewing and 
pickling. The stewing onions are as 
large as a 25-cent piece or larger. The 
pickling ones are smaller. Usually a 
%-inch screen in the fanning mill will 
separate the picklers and _  stewers. 
Picklers may be disposed of to New 
York commission merchants in Octo- 
ber or early in November, at which 
time they usually bring the best price, 
say $2.25 to )3 a bushel hamper. Stew- 
ing onions sell for a little less. New 
York market is better than others for 
such onions. 

When storing sets in the fall it is 
advisable to pile the crates crosswise 
in a water-tight and dry building. 
When piling a 1-inch block should be 
placed between each pair of crates, so 
as to give plenty of air. Spaces should 
also be left between the piles length- 
wise and crosswise, so the onions may 
be examined at leisure. ‘The building 
should have plenty of windows for 
ventilation. 

Among the various books which 
deal with onion growing The New 
Onion Culture by T. Greiner is the 
most up to date. It is a cloth bound 
book of 140 pages, which for 50 cents 
will be sent postpaid by Orange Judd 
company of New York city. 











t on another at once, quart of milk she is giving. 















TRUCK FARMING 
Spray Tomatoes and Melons 


WwW. B. LLOYD, ILLINOIS 





There are two diseases of tomatoes 
with which growers in southern Illi- 
nois have to contend. The most com- 
mon is leaf spot, commonly known 
as rust, the other is wilt. Rust at- 
tacks the older leaves first, causing 
their death. It gradually extends to 
the younger parts of the plant. If 
it spreads faster than the fruit ma- 
tures, so that some of the fruit must 
ripen on parts of the plant bare of 
leaves, it will be inferior both in 
size and quality. & eye 

Spraying with bordeaux (four C 
pounds copper sulphate, four pounds 
lime and 50>gallons water) will hold 
this disease in check, so that both 
the quality of the fruit is increased 
and the bearing season extended. If 
tomato worms or grasshoppers are 
troubling thé vines four ounces of 
paris green may b” added to each 50 
gallons of the bordeaux with good 
results. . 

As early sprayings, to be continued 
throughout the growing season, give 
the best results, we spray the plants 
in the cold frame just before trans- 
planting to the field. Do it long 
enough before working among them 
to give them a chance to dry off. 
They will be pleasanter handling. We 
set our plants in rows 5 feet apart 
because our three-row sprayer is ar- 
ranged to spray that distance. We 
set nine rows, then omit one, so that pentre 20 <igse that they trample 
when the plants are too large to tt down. For then, when the 
drive the power sprayer over them we drought comes, it burns up. Dried Ww 
can drive down the roadway and with Beet Pulp is light, bulky, suc- Beet 
a 25-foot lead of hose cover the nine- culent and palatable; helps diges- 
row plat at one round with the ma- tion, increases the milk flow and 
chine. The field spraying should begin improves the cows’ health. 
as soon as the rust begins to appear Let us prove this to you by an actual test. 
on the plants. i Go to your dealer and get a 100 Ib. sack 

Rust on melons is a fungous dis- under our Guaranty, or write us. 
ease that ruins the foliage and causes THE LARROWE MILLING Co. 
—~ melons to mature without netting Box 503, Ford Building 
a flavor. 

This disease may be so controlled 
by continuous spraying with dilute 
bordeaux (two pounds copper sul- 
phate and four pounds lime to 50 
gallons of water) that the vines will 
hold up to mature their fruit with 
good flavor. We begin spraying soon 
after the vines have set their earliest 
fruits. 


When your pasture gives out or burns up are you going to sit 
down and be satisfied with a reduced milk supely ? Or will you 
n the progressive dairymen of today who are including Dried 
eet Pulp in the ration, thereby not only actually increasing the 
milk flow but keeping the cows in perfect condition ? 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Just Like Roots 


The Feed That’s Guaranteed 


Of course, every dairyman knows that good pasture is the most profitable 
feed of all. But whl daisyeuna has enough be it? If you would aove your 
grass, make it last through the summer, get the most out of it, and the most 
milk profits out of your cows, mix Dried Beet Pulp in the ration now. 
The cows enjoy it—watch them eat 
it. Don’t let your cows crop the 








Larger quantities can be bought with 
the privilege of trying one sack and if 
found unsatisfactory, the entire pur- 
chase price will be refunded if the un- 
used portion is shipped in accordance 
with instructions to be received from us. 














All steel construction—Steel 
~ itman and plunger mounted on 


I thought my wife was extravagant 
when she bought one of those new- 
fangled bottles for keeping liquids hot, 
but it has proved very convenient in 
the house, and now that I have found 
a new use for it on the farm, I am as 
enthusiastic over this new invention 
as she is. Before going out into the 
hot sun to work, I fill my thermos 
bottle with ice cold filtered water, and 
leave it in the refrigerator so that the 





Au 
prevents accidents or inj to operators and av 
loss of time. The “Ohio” is saad 


The Only Automatic Hay Press 


on the market. In te our non-breakabie, automatic relief clutch feeder. Powerful and efficient, 
Our book explains details of various features. Mailed free. We YL at you 


insuring great capacity. 
ar simply a before investing your money—Remember back of our press stands the 
0 Tactory—a positive guarantee of best service and highest quality. Write postal now—address 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR GO. 100 Ohio St. Bellevue, Ohio 








FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Vee eee ees ee BY ROBERT WALLACE. Th th deals extensive! h th rigi rinciph of 
© author deals msively wit © origin, principles 
come thoroughly chilled. I then carry breeding, division, registration, and diseases of the best-known families of horses, cattle, sheep 
it out to work with me, put it in the and swine. It contains, besides many interesting facts about farm live stock, an unusual number 
shade, or preferably under a bit of of wadeate and instructive calculations Guth as those relating to ~ cost Ry ne a elven 
~ . pork, or mutton, and the various dairy trials carried on in Great Britain an 
sod. The water keeps almost ice cold, America. Dairy and beef cattle ase exhaustively described, as are also the results of crosses 
all day long, even in the _ hottest from the different pure-bred classes. The breeding of zcbra and quagga hybrids and the success 
weather. This device is about the cut- Ss = — ae been boudind wer = A eee oo = vehantie, veterinasy Lg 
iterming! wi other useful matter. t splen y prin and profusely ustra’ 
est thing for cold comfort and cool while its pages teem with information which no breeder can afford to neglect who desires to be 
refreshment that I have found yet.— up-to-date in his methods. 750 pages. 6x9 inches, Cloth. Net, ©.00 
(Bert- J. Bristow. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Let Me Pay the Postage on 
My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 21 cents each, yet I’ll gladly send you one free because I want you 
to know about Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at home 
on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


Book Tells How I Save You $25.0022* on Split Hickory Buggies 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the saving comes in—also tells how I save at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split Hickory 

vi —more s than you could see in 10 big store rooms. Better send for-this book, sit down of an evening and look it over. It’c full 

al ographs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. It’s my iatest and best book—for 191l—and it's truly a Buggy sem 
= F _—, It not only gives a apa 7 — at ae cote, pow good <otieies ast = gy oe SSS. 

are better m my way—all running parts made of second gro ar ckory, split wit e grain, not sa ih 

across it, thus giving extra strength and long wearing qualities. It tells about one of my latest features—Sheldon BigZelGY 

Genuine French point automobile springs, nae the easiest riding buggy on the market— FH oe , 

even over rough roads is a pleasure with a “Split Hickory.” . Split Hick 
Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with ane Peco who make your vehicle. ‘aA Vohicie s 

My two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free R: Test is to you direct—my price o 8 So 

to roundabout Direct from 





Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 



























































you direct—no transaction as w through a dealer—keep the dealer’s F t 
profit to buy other things with—all_ meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to you. actory to 
wil you tet me mail you the book? Will yon write for it today? Address me personally — 
Ht. C. Phelps, President, 


W.. 


MFG. 
THE OHIO CARRIAGE co., FS 


STATION 5 mae 
Write For Split Hickory Buggy Book Today-Free@xyy 
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Five or six bills are before the New 
York legislature at this time to estab- 
lish schools of agri- 
Politics and culture. There were 
Farm Schools several in last year, 
and some passed the 
legislature last year, but Governor 
Hughes vetoed them. The fact is they 
are overdoing these secondary schools 
of agriculture. There is a lot of pol- 
itics and buncombe in these bills, 
What we want is agriculture taught in 
the high schools and towns and vil- 
lages, and some of the plain laws of 
husbandry taught in the rural schools. 
The money spent on these secondary 
schools would foster agriculture in 
all the high schools. It would seem 
very strange to American Agriculturist 
if the assembly would pass the Coble- 
skill bill, and it would seem stranger 
still for Governor Dix to approve it. 
There has been much said about these 
schools in New York at various agri- 
cultural meetings. This subject has 
been discussed at the New York 
agricultural society, which is the 
real clearing house for agricultural 
thought among the various organiza- 
tions, and this society has decided 
that for the present no more schools 
of this nature should be established. 
What should be done now is to make 
a survey of agricultural education and 
then see what is the best course to 
follow for broad constructive educa- 
tion along agricultural lines. Nor is 
this true alone of the state of New 
York. 


A discovery of considerable value 
to farmers has been announced by the 
Cornell experiment 
station at Ithaca, N Y. 
Professors T. L. Lyon 
and J. A. Bizzell have 
proved that nonleguminous” crops 
growing with leguminous ones benefit 
from this association in a way never 
apparently surmised before. By analy- 
ses they have found that timothy 
growing with clover and oats growing 
with peas contain more protein than 
when grown separately. This fact 
proves that nonlegumes grown with 
legumes receive larger supplies of 
available nitrogen than when grown 
by themselves. To be sure, farmers 
who have been growing grasses with 
clovers and cereals with other legumes 





New Way 
to Save Cash 


for hay and fodder may at first blush 
think that this discovery is not a 
discovery after all. But second 
thought will show that here is a val- 
uable piece of knowledge, because 
they will perceive a new advantage 
to be gained by growing the two crops 
together. Since bran, middlings and 
other protein-containing feeds rule 
high in price, this information is well 
worth having and applying. A penny 
saved is a menny earned. 





Shall Exhibitors Lose Products 





Much dissatisfaction often is shown 
by individuals entering materials for 
prizes at grain shows, county and 
state fairs. Often the rules state the 
exhibit becomes the property of the 
association. No doubt this clause de- 
ters many from entering some of 
their most valuable or best produce. 
Why grain farmers or fruit Browers 
should give up their material to the 
fair board seems unfair, as often it is 
the best material they have, and they 
would rather retain it. Some clause 
should be inserted respecting or qual- 
ifying this in part or as.a whole. 
Live stock men in entering their best 
animals would fee} it an injustice if 
their stock was to become the prop- 
erty of any fair board, but such is 
seldom the case, and often agricul- 
tural products are even of greater 
value. Then why should there be a 
distinction between the two classes? 
In individual instances a fair board 
may be justified in asking the loan of 
an exhibit for certain uses, but later 
to be returned to the grower. Some 
fair boards or associations often sell 
these crops to obtain additional 
funds. This is poor policy. If a fair 
is worth holding at all, it should be 
supported by other means, 

The atunouncement of 
prizes offered in Wyoming for the 
best agricultural products and fruit 
exhibits may be taken as an exam- 
ple. In every instance the exhibits 
are to become the property of the 
board. Could this not be advisedly 
made to read that the winning ex- 
hibits become the property of the 
board? The cash prizes in this in- 
stance received by the winners would 
be part remuneration, and might jus- 
tify the end. We believe should these 
rules be qualified as suggested that 
many more entries will be made. This 
question has been raised again and 
again, but does it not need further 
discussion? 


the cash 





True to his conviction and his con- 
stituency, Senator McCumber of North 


Dakota last week  de- 
Hold the’ livered some hot shot 
Advantage against the Canadian 


reciprocity bill. He be- 
lieves the prairie provinces across the 
line have untold possibilities in wheat 
production, and that under encour- 
agement of the proposed measure, if it 
become law, would be in a position to 
supply the world with breadstuffs. 
Naturally this would tend to carry 
values for American wheat down to 
the Canadian price level. Why, he 
succinctly asked, should American 
farmers be obliged to lose all the ad- 
vantages derived in the past from a 
protective tariff! 





“The American farmer will share 
his large market of 90 million people 


with the C:nadian 
Boomerangs farmenr; and the 

Canadian farmer on 
his part will share his smaller 
market of seven or eight’ mil- 
lions with the farmer across the 
border.” Thus says a Canadian 


member of parliament in urging. oth- 
“ers of his countrymen to support the 
project. Truly what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison; that is 
to say, the reason here presented why 
Canadians should favor the reciprocity 


agreement affords cogent reason why 
farmers on this side of the line op- 
pose it. 


> 


American Agriculturist of next week, 
July 1, is our annual Home Better- 
ment number, expressive 





Home of the best things on 
Betterment the farm and in the 
farm home. A stimulus 

and an encouragement to improve- 


ments about the house, the lawn, in 
the kitchen; hints on pure water sup- 
ply and ample and comfortable heat- 
ing arrangements; a host of other 
good things. It is but natural this 
should be awaited by our subscribers 
with keen interest. 





Square deal is an overworked 
phrase nowadays, but it is mighty 
close to the farmer’s 

The Golden heart. An honest man 
Rule likes to see others 
honest; in fact, he has 

a right to demand it. That is the 


class of advertisers admitted to these 
columns. Note the ironclad guarantee 
on this page, and see why it interests 
you. It’s simply another way of stat- 
ing the golden rule, which is respected 
by all whose respect is worth anything. 





String Sencin Adon Onions 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKER 





Last year our onions grown from 
sets were pulled and marketed early 
in July. This gave ample time for 
growing some early maturing crop on 
the same field before frost. String 
beans, sugar corn, late. tomatoes, 
beets and a number of other crops 
can all be matured here if planted 
after July 1, but we decided on string 
beans, as there is usually mere de- 
mand for them than for many other 
of our late crops. 

We planted about three-quarters 
of an acre. The ground was a moist 
loam, having been heavily manured 
and fertilized for onions. It was 
plowed, harrowed with the acme once, 
and marked out with a drag marker 
in rows 2% feet apart. The beans 
were distributed in these rows with 
a drill and covered rather deep. No 
fertilizer or manure was used, as 
there was enough plant food left from 
that used for the onion crop. 

When plants came up they grew 
like weeds. We harrowed them only 
twice, this being all the attention 
given until picking time. We gath- 
ered 175 20-quart baskets from the 
plot in two pickings; the third setting 
could not be gathered because of 
more pressing work, otherwise the 
yield would have been over 200 bas- 
kets. 

The variety we usually plant for 
late beans is Wardwell’s Kidney Wax, 
but as an experiment we tried Early 
Refugee along with Wardwell’s, 
planting about half the block in each. 
The first difference noted was that 
Refugee beans were smaller in the 
seed, the same quantity planting more 
feet of drill than Wardwell’s. We 
sold the cron on the open market 
and recetved 5 te 10 cents more a 
basket for the Refugee, there being 
more demand for green beans than 
for vellow.. Refugee is also a better 
bean for the table, not so stringy, 
and tender even when quite old. The 
yield of Early Refugee was a third 
larger, and all things considered, we 
found it a better bean in every way 
for late planting than Wardwell’s 
Kidney Wax. 


> 


Farmers are not using much feed, 
but stock are doing well on buffalo 
grass, which cures up like hay. It 
does not come up new each year like 
other grass, but all the dry blades 
become green again. Russian thistles 
cured like hay are mostly fed here, 
and what threatened to be a pest 
has been a blessing.—[S. Derby, Has- 
kell County, Kan, 





Jottings from the Farmers 


I think fruit grading and packing 
one of the most important subjects 
We can consider, not only from a fi- 
nancial standpoint, but in increasing 
the consumption of fruit. Dishonest 
work has done more to glut our mar- 
kets than any other one thing. Men 
in the far west have been able to put 
their fruit on the market at highly 
increased prices, simply because of 
their grading and packing. We must 
pack honestly. I do not know any 
way that we can increase the con- 
sumption of our fruit more.—[S. W. 
Moore, Mason County, W Va. 








At numerous canning factories 
throughout the state there accumu- 
late materials in the way of pea 
vines, corn husks and cobs. This is 
either run to silos or stacked = in 
large piles, and in many instances 
sold to surrounding dairymen for 
feeding purposes. The practice, I be- 
lieve, has been very satisfactory when 
the haul is short. The price paid for 
this material has varied greatly, ac- 
cording to demand. In some in- 
stances it is nearly nominal, the chief 
object being to get rid of the material. 
In some instances it has brought $2 
to $3 per ton.—[J. L. Stone, New 
York College of Agriculture. 





The question of regulating hunting 
over the lands of farmers is bound to 
be more difficult to arrange as pop- 
ulation increases, and there is a grow- 
ing inclination on the part of the 
farmers, at least in: Union county, to 
keep hunters off the farms, Now, how 
would this do? To have the law 
worded so that all lands are closed 
to hunting unless the owner posts 
notices that they are open to hunt- 
ing. Wouldn’t that settle a whole lot 
of it? Then your hunter, if he gets 
on posted land, cannot say: “I did 
not see the sign.” He would know if 
he did not see the sign, “hunting per- 
mitted,” he has no business on that 
land. That is what the owners of 
land in Union county think would be 
a good idea. They would like such a 
law. The answer to that is: ‘‘Well, if 
that is the law, then there will be no 
hunting.” Very well, then let there 
be no hunting.—[E. R. Collins, Union 
County, N J. 





The use of cowpeas is rapidly ex- 
tending; in fact, to such an extent 
that seed price is nearly prohibitory. 
I have used cowpeas for plowing 
down, for hay, and for food for poul- 
try in the straw. As a fertilizer I 
have used cowpeas mostly in  or- 
chards. For apple orchards they are 
splendid, but in peach orchards they 
should be used with care, as they fur- 
nish a large amount of nitrogen, and 
this tends to promote late growth and 
immature wood and fruit buds. As to 
seeding cowpeas, the seed should not 
be sown before soil is dry and warm. 
For hay I sow with an ordinary grain 
drill, one bushel to an acre. For soy 
beans sow in drills 2 or 2% feet apart, 
so that they can be cultivated. For 
seed % bushel an acre, evenly dis- 
tributed, will answer on land that is 
of reasonable fertility. I consider the 
cowpea and soy bean, together with 
crimson clover, three of the greatest 
acquisitions to modern agriculture 
wherever soil and ciimate favor their 
growth.—[John J. Rosa, Kent Coun- 
ty, Del. 

There is a great impetus given the 
farmers by the government demon- 
stration work to better their farm 
conditions by breaking their land 
better and making better and deeper 
seed beds. They have learned that 
by better preparation of the soil they 
can make as much on one acre as 
formerly grew on three. Intensive 
farming is taking well.—[W. T. Rone, 
Van Zandt County, Tex. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 

















1912 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
opceee 88% 1.01 .54% .59 38% .39% 
New York.... .94% 1.03 60% .67% 44% .43% 
On «. _- _ 66 -69% .46% .46 
Toledo ....+. 86% 1.06 56% .59% .40  .39 
St Louis .... .84% .95 53% 58% .38 35% 
Minneapolis .. .95%% 1.08% .52 4 37 35% 
Liverpool 1.06% — 71% .72 — — 
At Chicago, wheat has been greatly 
unsettled, the market for new crop 
deliveries on the whole being in- 
differently supported. After selling 
under 87c p bu, in sharp con- 


trast with prices of a fortnight ago, 
well into the °’90’s, July hovered at 
prices around 87c, but tone uncer- 
tain; Sept sold down last week to 86c 
p bu, and Dec to 88c, subsequently 
recovering 1@2c of the loss. 

Controlling factors in wheat were 
primarily crop conditions, and sec- 
ondarily foreign advices. While trad- 
ers, as a rule, were inclined to recog- 
nize a continuance of highly encour- 
aging condi.ions in the northwest, 
there was withal a feeling that the 
spring wheat territory neeced more 
rain. Foreign markets were generally 
weak, due to liberal supplies and rea- 
sonably favorable crop conditions in 
Europe. 

The corn situation is devoid of par- 
ticularly new feature, values reason- 
ably well maintained. In the prin- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








Cattle, -—Hogs-, Sheep 





Per 100 lbs 
1911 1910 1911 1910 1911 1910 
Chicago ...... $6.60 $8.75 $6.40 $9.70 $4.50 $6.25 
New York.... 680 8.70 6.60 10.00 5.p0 5.75 
Buffalo ...... 6.50 8.60 6.60 10.00 5. 5.65, 
Kansas City 6.40 8.35 6.10 9.50 4.30 5.75 
Pitisburg ... 55 8.65 6.35 10.15 4.25 5.75 
At Chicago, in the large western 


cattle markets receipts of good to 
choice beef cattle have dropepd off 
slightly and prices moved up a notch, 
Really choice beeves are selling as 
high as $6.65 p 100 ‘lbs at Chicago. 
Heavy weight cattle, weighing from 
1300 to 1400 Ibs, are topping the mar- 
ket, whereas within recent weeks a 
lighter class of well-finished steers 
was wanted. A large portion of ar- 
rivals coming in are inferior butcher 
stock on which prices remain steady. 
Yearlings are quoted at 5@6.40, ex- 
port steers 5.60@6, beef cows 3.25@ 
3.60, grassers 3.65@4.15, with fat to 
prime cows bringing as high as 5.40, 
heifers sell anywhere from 4@5.80, 
with bulls 3.90@5.10. 

As with beef cattle, so with hogs. 
The heavy hog is again in preference 
after a long period of supremacy of 
the light or bacon type. Receipts 
at the six great western markets con- 
tinue very liberal and much in excess 
of those of a year ago. However, quo- 
tations are fairly steady and the price 








Hauling Pea Vines to Canning Factory 


Not the stmallest part of the labor connected with raising peas for 


the cannery is geting the crop to the 
But in Maryland, 
are shipped in by 
The picture above gives an idea of how the 


course, is the wagon. 
canned, southern peas 
cated at a convenient point. 


factory. The ordinary way, of 
where great quantities are 
boat direct to the factory lo- 


traction engine, which on some farms stands idle most of the year, can be 
put to good use as an auxillary in the work of moving unhulled vines. 


cipal producing sections conditions 
were regarded highly favorable. No 
2 corn in store 54@54%ec p bu, Dec 
54 @ 56c. 

Last week brought the highest 
price of the season on oats, but the 
advance not maintained under profit- 
taking sales. The strength was due 
to some poor crop reports from the 
northwest and some middle sections, 
July crowding 39c p bu on the Chica- 
go board of trade, Sept and Deo 
around 39@40c. Standard oats in 
store 38@ 39c. 

Rye continued dull, No 2 to go to 
store about 91c p bu. 

Prime timothy was firm in 
tone. with Aug or Sept delivery $8.10 


@8.25 p 100 lbs, clover 15.75, hun- 
garian 1.50@2, millets 1.75@2.25, 
mustard 1@1.25, buckwheat nomi- 
nally 1.50@2. 


Malting barley ruled a little higher 
under scant supplies, 92@98c p bu. 











OHIO— At. Columbus, the live poul- 
try market is rather quiet and fowls 
and chickens sell at 10c p Ib, turkeys 
24c, ducks 12c, geese llc. Dressel 
poultry is Ic above live. Potato mar- 
ket is active and prices higher, with 
old bringing $1@1.20 p bu, new 5@ 
& p bbl, cabbage 2.75 p 100 Ibs, tur- 
nips 25c p bu, strawberries 8@10c p 
at, eggs 1544c p doz, cheese 16@1ic 
P lb, butter 23@25c, hay 19@20 p ton, 
straw 5.50@7. 


range of $5.80@6.40 p 100 lbs rather 
wide. 

The cali for sheep is rather urgent, 
and yearlings meet » good market. 
Receipts are falling off slightly, but 
are still large compared with a year 


ago. A-recent lot of fed western 
wethers, averaging 121 Ibs, sold at 
3.95 p Ibs, while a few natives 


made 4. Texas wethers made 3.75, and 
two-year-old wethers, mixed, landed 
4.50. Ewes are quoted anywhere from 
2.50 @3.75. The lamb market continues 
rather steady, but arrivals are uneven. 
Native lambs cover the range of 3.50 
@6, spring lambs 4@7, western 4.25 
@6.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


New York Boston Chicago 
1911..23 @24 23 @ 24 21 @22 
1910. . 28 28 27 
1909. .26 @26% 29@30 26% 
1908... 24 24% ##22@23 

Butter 
At New York, cheese is_ slightly 


firmer, and prices higher on medium 
grades. Arrivals clean up readily, 
and special whele milk cheese sells 
as high as 11%c p Ib, new large or 
small colored fey or white 11@11%c, 
daisies 12%c, skims 5% @10c. 

At Chicago, it was the middle of 
May this year before the storing sea- 


son for butter opened and activity 
did not really commence until about 
May 20. Storing was very active the 


advanced. The quality now arriving 
at the large markets, such as Chica- 
go, New York and Boston is excel- 
lent, and warehouse operators are 
making the best of the situation. The 
report given out places the total of 
butter in cold storage houses at Chi- 
cago at 16,687,000 Ibs, against 6,779,- 
000 Ibs on June of last year The May 
ltotal in these houses is 10,635,000 lbs, 
against 785,000 on May 1, 1910. These 
figures show a total of 6,200,000 Ibs 
stored during May. Prices advanced 
the third week of June at the large 
markets after subsiding from the 
early June quotations, and at Chicago 
the choicest cmy butter in tubs sells 
in iarge lots at 22c p Ib. 
Cheese 

At New York, the market is large- 
ly in the hands of speculators, and 
since a large portion of the excellent 
butter now for sale is going into stor- 
age, recently prices were pushed up 
slightly again. Arrivals are fair and 
supply ample for market ani storage. 
Choicest cmy butter in lots sells as 
high as 24c p lb, dairy in tubs 22%c. 

At Chicago, the make of cheese is 
at its highest point and milk flow 
flush. The market is ruling easy and 
supply liberal, compared with present 
requirements. Prices,. however, con- 
tinue steady and twins are quoted 
around 10c p Ib, daisy lle, young 
America and longhorn 11c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate re- 
mains at 2%c ‘p qt to the farmer in 


the 26c zone having no _ station 
charges, or 91.31 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. Complete returns 
from the Lackawanna indicate that 


road carried in May 179,104 cans and 


246,973 bxs of bottled milk and 11,- 
948 cans and 2615 bxs of bottled 
cream. 


The receipts o* milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending June 
17 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 

re ueswaldalewe 45,607 4,587 
Susquehanna ......... 11,5386 245 
WEN, OED oe cccccces 14,967 1,549 
Lackawanna ......... 58,010 2.901 
N Y Cent (long haul) 77,../ 3,424 
NYClines(shorthaul) 19,015 8S 
eS db cess 5,175 4,089 
Lehigh Valley ....... 34,917 2,321 
Homer Ramsdell line . 2,770 74 
BY SOND 0402000009 2,934 275 
58 


Other sources ........ 1,781 
Totals .. 324,589 19,561 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From _ these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

en so.d in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 


eee eter eens 








Eggs 

At New York, market shows no 
change, although receipts are slight- 
ly smaller. Fresh gathered extra 
quality eggs sell at 19@21c, misce!- 
laneous lots fair to good 14% @Ii7e, 
nearby state or Pa hennery white 22 
@25c, brown 20@22c, mixed colors 16 
@ 19¢. 

At Chicago, the market has kept a 
steady tone with good quality quoted 
as high as 13c p doz. Really extra 
choice eggs are selling around 17c, 
with a large part of the trade being 
done on country candled stocn, cost- 
ing 13% @14%c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cherries are plenti- 
ful, and sell well when cf fcy quality, 
with red and white 5@tc p ib, black 
sweet S@lilc, sour 6@9c, or: 40@7T0c 
p 8-lb bskt, red and white 30@40c, 
red sour 30@40c. Strawberries are 
more plentiful and sell anywhere 
from 6@13c p qt, according to quality, 


black S8@lilc, raspberries 6@10c, 
huckleberries 10@13c, gooseberries 6 
@8c, plums $1.75@2.25 carrier, 


peaches 1.25@3, pears 7@5.50, musk- 
melons ted p cra, watermelons 
20@35 p 100. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, tone of the market | 
is steady on high grades of timothy. 
Offerings of lower grades excessive 
and market weak. Prime timothy sells 
as high as $1.40 p 100 Ibs, No 3 90c@ 
1, clover mixed 1@1.15, clover 75@ 
90c, rye straw 65, oat or wheat 45c. 

At Chicago, offerings are large and 
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| Dont Carry Water 


closing days of last month and prices | 
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after you have \ ft ’ 
once pumped it. 
Throw away the 
obsolete wooden 
pump. Install one 
to force the water 
where you want it. 


















they are always 
ready to throw a 
big stream. 
We make pumps for every 
requirement. Write for our 


ifse booklet, 

‘ater for the Home” 
It is full of suggestions 

on the subject. 

The Gouids Mtg. Company 

87 W. Fal! Street 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Electric Lights make the brightest, safea, 
cleanest and most reliable lighting system 
known for farms and country homes. 
Dayton Electric Lighting Outfits are low in 
Cost, easy to install, cost almost nothing to 
— Give you better lights than most city 
people enjoy. Write today for complete illuse 

DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. 60. 
232 St. Clair Street Oayton, Ohio 








The Dowden Potato Digger is a machine 
absolutely depend on to do its work well all 
Combining simplicity with great digging capacity-— 


ou Can 
© thine, 


you can save the price of @ digger in a short time by 
getting all the potatoes and eliminating repair bills to 
© "feesben tree, It tells all about th bh 

© digger—how it is 
made and what it will do. Can be opened by a boy. 


Dowden Mfg. Co., 1177 Elm St., Prairie City,lowa 
PERL SETS RE 








HAY CAPS 





Stack, capement, wagon and farm 
covers. ater-proof or plain can- 
vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-proof 


sheeting; canvas goods. 


HENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 
{i 


H draulic 
Cider Press 


Net owners 25 to 100% 
on investment per 
ze ar. Ask for 
ree Catalog an 
** Good ip’’ 
booklet telling how. 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


—99 %» % Pure 


American Ingot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without = 
The only Guaranteed Meta! Roofing ever on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free showing 
remarkabie tests. A way out of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO. Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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NEW YORK 
With the Law Makers 





The assembly, after correcting er- 
rors pointed out by the counsel for 
the governor, has repassed the bill of 
Assemblyman McElligott in reference 
to the washing of milk cans. The bill 
is now back in the senate. It was 
drawn and is favored by the state 
department of agriculture. The bill 
in its present form provides that milk 
dealers do not have’ to thoroughly 
clean milk cans before returning 
them to the producer, but shall only 
remove “substances foreign to milk.” 
The sterilizing and thorough clean- 
ing of the cans is to be done after 
they are returned to the producers. 
Officials of the agricultural depart- 
ment claim that under the present 
law employes of milk producers are 
too much inclined to let a can get 
through without washing it at all, .if 
it appears to have been thoroughly 
cleaned by the dealer. The bill also 
requires only monthly instead of 
daily reports from milk producers, 
and it reduces from 12% to 11%% 
of milk solids required in condensed 
-milk. This change is merely to make 
the percentage conform to that now 
required for milk. 

The assembly has passed the bill 
of Assemblyman Wheeler, making 
changes in the law providing com- 
pensation for diseased domestic ani- 
mals killed by the state. It provides 
among other things that registered 
pure-bred cattle so killed may be ap- 
praised at not to exceed $300 and 
other bovine animals at not more 
than $100. At present pure-bred cat- 
tle are allowed valuation at $125 and 
grades at $75. , 

Gov Dix has signed the Brennan 
cold storage bill. It provides that 
food products shall not be kept in 
cold storage for more than 10 months 
except butter, which may be kept 12 
months. The state commissioner of 
agriculture is given supervision over 
cold storage warehouses, with power 
to make frequent inspection. He may 
confiscate any cold storage products 
found in such warehouses if he 
deems them unfit for use. 


Conditions Favor Hops 


Throughout the hop growing sec- 
tions of New York the hop crop pre- 
sents a rather irregular development. 
In parts of Montgomery county the 
hop crop has made .apid advance the 
past few weeks and hops are fully up 
to the growth of a year ago. Dealers 
ar. anxious to contract the present 
crop at about 30c p lb, but growers 
are not accepting their offers. In some 
districts in New York it is predicted 
the yield will be fully normal, but 
a correspondent from Worcester 
states the yield will not be ove-> 
75%. The following paragraphs give 
an idea of local conditions as told by 
hop growers. 

Conditions in Hop Centers 


General opinion is that present crop 
will hardly supply home demand, and 
there will be none for export.—[Cor, 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

Hop vines have made rapid growth 
the past four weeks, and are far in 
advance of corresponding time last 
year. Many dead hills in yards. Earth 
so wet that work is delayed. Grow- 
ers are expecting a fairly good mar- 
ket this fall —[G. P. V., Montgomery 
County, N Y. 

Spring has been ideal for hops, and 
the vines are well advanced for this 
time of the year. Some old yards 
have a good many skip hilis and can- 
not yield a heavy crop. Acreage about 
the same as last year.—[J. F., Wor- 
cester, N Y. 

Hops in this locality are well ad- 
vanced and doing finely. Farmers are 
giving their yards careful attention 
in anticipation of good prices for the 
coming crop. It is reported that ef- 
forts have been made by brewers te 
contract at 30c p iIb—[D. L R., 
Schoharie County, N Y. 

The average hops throughout Ot- 
sego Co are not looking as well as a 
year ago at this time. A few yards 
in the Cooperstown valley are about 
normal, but the majority are much 
below an average year. Two weeks 
of constant rain has delayed work, 
and yards present a neglected ap- 
pearance. There will be about 75% 
of a normal yield. Offers of 30c on 
contract are made, but nore are ac- 
cepted.—[S., Worcester, N Y. 

Storms of wind, rain and hail 
prevailed last week, but hops were 
injured very little. Buyers are watch- 
ing the crop venes tes as growers are 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


not willing ot make contracts. It is 

certain that the crop will be larger 
than that harvested last year.—[L. 
W. G., Bouckville, N Y. 


Cider Vinegar and Farmers 


The new cider vinegar law for New 
York just recently passed by the leg- 
islature and approved by the gover- 
nor, is as follows: Every manufac- 
turer or producer of vinegar shall 
plainly brand each cask, barrel, or 
other container of such vinegar with 
his name and place of business, .the 
kind of vinegar contained therein and 
the substance of substances from 
which it was made. And no person 
shall mark or brand as or for cider 
vinegar any package containing that 
which is not cider vinegar. Every 
person who sells'any vinegar, «xcept 
it be delivered to the purchaser in 
the unbroken package in which such 
seller received it, shall plainly and 
conspicuously mark or brand the re- 








ceptacie or container in which 
such vinegar is delivered to the 
purchaser, whether such recep- 
tacle or container be furnished by 


the seller or purchaser, with a label 
showing the kind of vinegar so deliv- 
ered and the substance or substances 
from which it was made. 

Nothing herein shall be deemed to 
prohibit the sale of cider vinegar 
stock, provided it be sold as and for 
such and in compliance with the pro- 
visions of this article as to marking 
or branding. The term “cider vine- 
gar stock” when used herein, shall be 
construed to mean acetified apps 
juice of less acidity than that re- 
quired for vinegar which contains not 
less than 2% of apple solids and suffi- 
cient alcohol to develop the acidity 
required in vinegar. 


Black Creek, Allegany Co—Vegeta- 
tion is in a fine and advanced condi- 
tion. Crops of all kinds are mostly 
in the ground. Some potatoes and 
beans yet to plant at middle of June. 
More pure-bred stock is kept than 
formerly. Hay was fed out closely, 
and the market since has been $15 to 
$20 p ton. Butter making has been 
more profitable than other methods 
of disposing of milk. Potatoes 0c, 
eggs 1Sc, butter 24c. 

Jordan, Onondaga Co—Rain on 3 
days last week soaked the earth for 
the first time since Apr. Wheat shows 
litite effect of the drouth; it will be 
an average crop. Oats and barley 
will be below the average. The first 
cutting of alfalfa was about 60% of 
last year’s yield. With favorable 
weather apples will be a full crop. 
Peaches and pears promise full crop, 
strawberries very plentiful and cheap 
at S and 10c p qt. Dairy products 
cheaper than in many years. Broilers 
are going to market at 35c p_ Ib. 
White and alsike clovers are in bloom. 
and bees are storing honev. 

Easton, Washington Co—Plenty of 
rain. Grain improving and grass will 
be light and weedy. Corn mostly 
Planted. Cutworms have damaged 
some pieces. P. Wager has his barn 
nearly completed. Not much old hay, 
but brings good prices. Milk $1.05 p 
100 Ibs for June. Not much call for 
milch cows. Pastures good. 

Hannibal, Oswego Co -— Again 
blessed with rain and cursed with 
hail. We needed the rain, but not the 





hail. The wind and hail did consid- 
erable damage to wheat, corn, rye 
and fruit. 


Dale, Wyoming Co—A narrow strip 
of the northern part of Middlebury 
and the southern part of Bethany were 
struck with-severe hailstorm Sunday 
afternoon, June 11. The hail was 
preceded by a _ thunder’ shower. 
Wheat, beans, orchards and gardens 
were damaged to quite an extent. But- 
ter 18c, eggs 17c. 

Pure Milk Contest—<A prize con- 
sisting of a Babcock testing outfit 
was vigorously contested for between 
15 students of ‘the class of 1911 at 
Canton. The test began Apr 30 and 
closed May 3. The three students 
producing the purest milk are Peron 
B. Kiechle, with an average of only 
225 bacteria p c c; Rex Moulton 266; 
Joseph P. Howe 400. 

South Glens Falls, Saratoga Co— 
Charles Boebkins is putting up a 
cement block house. Potato bugs are 
more than usually plentiful. Hey 
crop would have been light but after 
the big rains looks fine. Rye will be 
light crop- this year. Corn and oats 
are looking fine. Veal is searce and 
the prices are lower than in the 


spring. The much needed rain came 
which makes 
right along. 


severe drouth 
rush 


after a 


the crops Field 


strawberries are plenty and house- 
wives doing a good deal of canning. 
Butter 28c, eggs 22c. Some are sell- 
ing bailed hay at $12 p ton. 

Constable, Franklin Co—Weather 
quite cool with a good supply of rain. 
Most crops looking well. Grass es- 
pecially has made good growth. Crops 
all in and cutlivating corn and pota- 
toes the general work these days. 
Butter has advanced a little. Pota- 
toes now S0c p bu. A few farmers 
still have some old hay. Strawberries 
quite a good crop; other small fruit 
promising well. Prospect of a good 
crop of aples where the worms have 
been kept off the trees. 

Peru, Clinton Co—Light hay crop 
in Clinton Co. Pastures cery poor. 
Very light apple blossom. No cher- 
ries or plums. Milk brings 95c p 100 
Ibs at the cheese factories. Potato 
plant about 10% larger than last year. 
Corn has a good start. Butter 22e, 
eggs 18c. 

Waterville, Oneida Co—Owing to 
hot weather and plenty of rain hops 
are growing fast. Prospect now of 
light crop of splendid quality. All 
crops looking good. 

Potsdam, St Lawrence Co—Warm 
rains alternating with bright days in 
just about the right proportion push- 
ing all vegetation. Hay crop seems 
likely to be up to average. Pasturage 
is remarkably good and milk flow 
consequently large. 

See, Oneida Co—Corn has come up 
quite well, some fields of potatoes had 
to be replanted because of the early 
dry weather. Work on the new can- 
ning factory is being hurried in order 
to get ready for canning peas. They 
have contracts with farmers for 
growing 200 acres of peas, 450 of 
sweet corn, 50 of beans, and will also 
can pumpkins. Samuel Kapiler 
making 14 to 16 cheeses a day. Old 
potatoes sold out at 50c p bu. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, N Y¥, June 19, there has 
been an abundance of rain in this 
dairy section, and pastures were 
never finer than they are now, and 
there is promise of an average hay 
crop. The cheese market today was 
%c higher for small cheese than last 
week, owing to the strong demand 
for June cheese for storage. The of- 
ficial quotation was 10%c p Ib for 
large cheese, and the curb ruli ile. 
The range for smaN was 11@11c. 
The official transactions were: Large 
colored 970 bxs, and large white 250 
at 10%c; small colored 3420, and 
small white 1200 at llc. The sales of 
butter were 304 pkgs at 23@24c. 

At Canton, N Y, June 17, 1900 tubs 
butter sold at 23%c, last week for 
22%c, About 2100 bxs cheese at 14%c, 
last week lic. 

At Cuba, N Y, June 14, there were 
2000 bxs of cheese sold today at a 
ruling price of 115c p 1b, 1575 bxs at 
115c, 425 bxs at 11%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, June i, cheese 
sales Saturday aggregated 11,000 bxs. 
Large sizes brought 11@11%v p Ib, 
small _ singles 115%c. twins 
11\e. 











At Buffalo, butter is higher and 
emy choice sells as high as 25c p Ib, 
dairy 22c, cheese 8@12c, eggs 19@ 
20 p doz, live turkeys l4c p lb, broil- 
ers 28c, fowls 14c, chickens 17c, 
roosters 12c, ducks l7c, geese 12c. Old 
white potatoes 75@90c p bu, new $4 
@5 p bbl, asparagus 1.25@2 p doz 
behs, beans 2@3 p hamper, cabbage 
1@1.25 p bbl or 2.50@2.65 p cra, car- 
rots 25@45c p doz behs, celery 2@2.50 
p es, lettuce }0@75c p bx, tomatoes 
250@2.75 p cra, spinah 90c@1.50 p 
bbl, radishes 5@12c p doz bchs, 
strawberries 4@8ec p at. 


At Syracuse, prices on hay are 
slightly lower, No 1 timothy selling 
at about $20 p ton, alfalfa 17, straw 
8@14. Live fowls 16c p Ib, broilers 
28e, squabs 25@30c p pair, ducks 18@ 
20c p Ib, turkeys 20@22c, geese 14@ 
15e, asparagus SO@S85c p doz. bchs, 
celery 35@50c, green onions 10@15c, 
green peas 1.50 p bu, pieplant 15@20c 
p doz bchs, lettuce W@ p bskt, 
potatoes 70@S80c p bu, onions 1.25@ 
1.50, salsify 20@25c p doz bchs, but- 
ter 26c p lb, cheese 12%c, eggs 18%4c 
p doz. 


Silver from the Ground within the 
border of Alaska amounted in 1888 
to only $2181. In 1909 the total mined 
was valued at $76,900. Copper was 
first produced in Alaska in 1902 to 
the value of $41,400, according to a 
recent report of the United States geo- 
logical survey. In 1909 its total value 
reached $536,200. : 





The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, June 19— 
Last week the cattle market after 
Monday was slow, but steers held up 
steady on light receipts; bulls with 
exception of choice fat fell off 10@ 
15c more; medium and thin cows 
were also easier, and thin cows 10@ 
15c lower. Veals weakened and de- 
clined 25c on all grades except choice 
heavy; buttermilks dropped 50c, clos- 
ing weak. The selling range for the 
week was: Steers $5.75@6.80, stags 
and oxen 3.75@5.85, bulls 3.40@5.75, 
cows 1.50@5.10, veals 7@9.50, culls 5 
@7, butter milks 5@6. Milch cows 
were 2@5 lower at 20@62. 





Today there were 83 cars of cattle 
and 4 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow ata decline of 10c on best 


grades, and 15@25c on others; bulls 
were also easier with some sales 15@ 
25¢ lower; cows were in slack de- 
mand and 10@1l5c off. Some early 
sales of choice heavy veals were at 
full last week’s shettas prices; but 
the general market 25@5U0c lower; 
buttermilks Tic lower. The first car 
of western calves this season brought 
a fair price. Steers av 1060 to 1450 
Ibs sold at $6@6.70 p 100 lbs, includ- 
ss cars of Pa, 1060 to 1450 lbs, at 
5.50@6.70, 2 cars O, 1087 to 1320 Ibs, 
5@6.15, 3 cars distillery fed Ky, 1191 
to 1216 Ibs, 6.25@6.45. Bulls sold at 
3.25@5.25, cows 1.40@4.75, veals 1 
9.50, culls and throw-outs 5@&50, 
buttermilks 4.25@4.50, western calves 
6.87 @T. 

Sheep. continued very dull and fell 
off 25@75c after Monday of last week, 
and there was very little demand for 
the stock. Lambs also ruled dull, 
with a downward tendency, and de- 
clined 25c before the close of the 
week on choice lambs, and 35@50c 
on others. The selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $2@4.50, culls 1@ 
2.50, lambs 5.75@8.60, culls 4@5.50. 
Today there were 53 cars of stock on 
sale Sheep were dull and weak and 
common and heavy’ sheep hard to 
sell; lambs slow and 25c lower for 
top grades and 35@75c lower for 
others. About 15 cars unsold. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold at 2@3.75 
p 100 Ibs, a few head at 4, culls 1.50, 
poor to choice lambs at 5@7.85. The 


-top price for Va lambs was 7.75. for 


Ky do 7.85, Tenn do 7.75, N Y state 
do 6. 

Hogs ruled steady at opening prices 
up to the close of Thursday’s mar- 
ket; eased off 10c Friday, but closed 
firm Saturday. Today there were 830 
hogs on sale. Prices were about 
steady, except for light hogs, which 
were a fraction lower. The selling 
range was at $6.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs for 
hogs averaging 125 to 250 Ibs. 


The Horse Market ‘ 


Offerings were liberal at the auc- 
tion marts last week and with a slack 
demand prices were generally easier 
for all types of business horses. Sea- 
soned carriage horses in moderate de- 
mand, and steady at $150@300 p head 
for good to fcy. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters are selling at 290@350 p 
head, chunks, 1100 to 1300 Ibs, at 180 
@ 275, good second hand general pur- 
pose horses 100@ 150, 


At Buffalo, inquiry was only fair 
for dry-fed cattle last Monday, and 
there are only a few of this class 
among offerings. About 190 cars of 
cattle were for sale last Monday, and 
price remained practically the same 
as the closing quotations of last week. 
Choicest steers were quoted as high 
as $6.65 p 100 Ibs, while 1200 to 1300- 
lb steers brought 6.25@6.45, 1050 to 
1150-Ib steers 6@6.25, choice ‘heifers 
5.75@6, common to fair 4.25@5.65, 
cows 38.85@5.15, canners 1.75@3, ex- 
port bulls 3.25@5.35, feeders 4.50@ 
5.25, stockers 3.50@4.60. Offerings of 
calves were liberal, and the choicest 
quality veals sold as high as 9.50 p 
100 lbs, while most of good quality 
brought 8.75@9, heavy calves 5.50@ 
5.75, light veals 7@8. Arrivals of 
sheep were light Monday, totaling 30 
cars, with prices lower. Springers 
were quoted as nigh as 7.75, yearlings 
6, wethers 3.75@4, mixed sheep 3.50 
@3.75. Total arrivals of hogs Mon- 
day were 80 cars, and the market was 
stones. heavy weights selling at 6.50 
Bot lbs, Yorkers 6.50@6.65, pigs 


At Rochester, old potatoes con- 
tinue strong-and sell at 90c@§$1 p bu, 
inferior stock down to 70c, choicest 
emy butter brings 26c p Ib, cheese 10 
@13c, eggs 18% @20c p doz, live 
ehickens or fowls 18c, roosters 12c, 
ducks or turkeys 20c, prime timothy 
hay 24 p ton, straw 11@ 13. 
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HARVESTER with Binder 
ment cuts and in piles 
‘Vester or Man and horse cuts 
and over} state, with a corn Binder. 
Sold in rue 


Binder en re 
line, Tex., “Tbe 
claim for’ sil With th ooo 

bound over = wees of Corn Kafr Corn 
- EN yet 24 s and 








Sold on merit backed by 38 
Proved strongest, most dw smoothest 
running. Cuts green or dry feed and ele 
vates any height. Knives adjustable at 
‘erfected construction 


eut. Mounted or unmounted 


Pig tor free book, “Why Silage Pays 
Lit i 





Our Daisy SELF- 
THREADING, self- 
feeding one-horse hay 
press isthe onlyoneon 








DRILLING 


WELL 


MACHINES 
asker Rad = in an ryote of soil or roe 2 oon 


~ 
wheels or on sills. W ith engines or horse powers 
simple and durable. Any mechanic can operate them 
y. Send for catalog. 


WILLIAMS EBROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


BINDER T WINE 


FACTORY TO FARM. WANT FARMER AGENTS 
Write quick. AUGUST POST, Moulton, Ia. 


Binder Twine, 6 1-2c Ib. 

Fully guaranteed. Farmer agents wanted, 
Samples and Cat: 

Theo. Kurt & Sons, elrose, Ohio 
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SON E.COLEMAN, Patent tnower. WASHINGTON, B.C, 
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YOUNG MEN WANTED to 

VETERINARY profession. Sonmane 
free. GRAND Pips VETERINARY 
CoLLEGe, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By John J. Thomas 


Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 


In its present form this ae — pomologicat 
work is pi liy a new book, con’ practi- 
cal directions for the propagation nad onal of 
all the fruits adapted to the bs States. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 











Cigar Leaf Making Headway | 


Tobacco transplanting is well fin- 
ished in most cigar leaf growing dis- 
tricts, although early spring was 
backward. Plentiful rains in early 
June put soil in condition for receiv- 
ing plants advantageously. Trans- 
planting was rather late in all dis- 
tricts in Wis, O, N Y, Pa and N E. 
Local reports, given below by grow- 
ers in close touch with local condi- 
tions, substantiate the statements 
made in American Agriculturist 
earlier in the season concerning acre- 
age. The tendency has been to de- 
crease area devoted to tobacco in O, 
Wis remaining about normal, while 
Ti is growing a little more tobacco 
than usual and N Y is nearly on the 
same level with that of 1910. In N 
E the acreage is slightly increased 
and shade-grown acreage is multi- 
plied five or six times. As a whole, 
conditions are now very favorable to 
the tobacco crop, and growers are in 
an optimistic frame of mind. 


Local Conditions in Pennsylvania 


The transplanting of tobacco was 
concluded about June 18. Plants start- 
ed slowly because the ground was 
very dry. Warm May made it“possi- 
ble to transplant a few days earlier 
than last year-—[(W. L. G., Jersey 
Shore, Pa. 

About 75% of all tobacco has been 
set. The weather conditions have 
been most excellent? I think about 
three times as much burley as seed- 
leaf is being planted. Lots of dull, 
cloudy weather, which is no doubt 
favorable for the quick, sure start of 
the plant.—[H. L. P., Dallastown, Pa. 

The acreage of tobacco in this vi- 
cinity will be about the same as last 
year Planting is about over and the 
plants are doing well. Seed is the 
principal crop grown. There will be 
very little burley, there not being 
much money in it.—[{H. W. H., Wind- 
sor, Pa. 

Greater part of the tobacco has 
been transplanted. Weather condi- 
tions have been favorable. There will 
be an increase in the acreage of the 
Pa and broadleaf. A small percent- 
age of burley will be raised in the 
southern end of the county, but not 
near as much as last year.—[I. B. H., 





York, Pa. 
Farmers are setting plants. Poor} 
start; cutworms very bad. Plants 


scarce at this time: Ground lacks 
moisture. Planting. behind last year. 
Acreage about the same. Seedleaf 
is only kind planted here. Crop is 
only half replanted.—[M. B., Nar- 
von, Pa. 

Ohio Suffered Drouth 


Extreme drouth has delayed set- 
ting plants. Most of the crop raised 
in my township is Dutch, some seed, 
very little Spanish. Prospects for an 
average crop not favorable. Acreage 
will not come up to last year.—[W. 
F. L., Covington, O. 

Owing to cloddy condition of the 
ground and dry weather, many to- 
bacco growers are unable to set their 
plants. In some of the fields it will 
be impossible to transplant until rains 
come to permit working ground. To- 
bacco already transplanted is making 
no growth whatever, and many plants 
are missing, owing to the unusually 
hot weather and dry condition of soll. 
Very little tobacco is raised in this 
vicinity except Zimmer-Spanish. Oc- 
ecasionally a crop of seedleaf or Geb- 
hardt is seen, and there have been 
some crops of burley that were suc- 
cessfully raised and sold at a good 
figure. Acreage will not be over 40% 
of normal.—[E. . E., Waynes- 
ville, O. 

Transplanting has just begun in 
this section and plants are looking 
good. In some parts of the county 
Plants have been destroyed by hail 
and iain. Acreage will not come up 
to a normal year. In this immediate 
section it will fall off 33%.—[JZ. W. 
E., Eaton, O. 

We need more moisture, as it has 
been very dry. A great many grow- 
ers cannot get their ground in order. 
There is 10 or 12% decrease in acre- 
age, and if rain does not come soon it 
will be 25% short. Seed and Spanish 
are the kinds raised here. We are 
up to usual time planting, June 1-25. 
(E. B., Carlisle, O. 

Tobacco crop is later than in for- 
mer years on account of _ trouble 
with seed bed rot. Some growers 
all their plants. On June 12 setting 

[To Page 844.] 





Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


Farmers’ 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 

in Agriculturist. At a cost of only SIX 
CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
. - or ange. 
DDRESS must be counted as part of the 
agvertiniieast and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward ~e sent to this office 

Hy be received Friday to 
> sme. of the eens week. PN gee a 


“FARMS FOR SA “TO RENT” will 
accepted at the above om ‘put will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKE 

{0 BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a smail 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


guarantee inser- 


adver- 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


PRIZE-WINNING STRAINS! Barred Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, both combs, Single 





Comb White and Brown Leghorns, = $1.50, 15; $7 
100. Light and Dark Brahmas, $2, 15. Catalog 
gratis. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J. 
BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, %c. 
Strunz and livable. From vigorous, free range stock, 
bred for utility and standard qualities Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. 





WHITE |.EGHORN CHICKS 9c, Barred Rocks 0c, 
RI — . Safe arrival guaranteeu. Pure stock, 
prompt delivery. A'so Italian bees and queens. Cat- 
alog. DEROY TAYLOR, Lyons, N Y. 


MOYER'S Single Comb White Leghorns, 263-egg 
strain; 35% discount on eggs now; same on chicks 
after June 2ist?’ GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


CHICKS from heavy laying white Leghorns of 
0 











renowned Aurora Leghorn Farm, $12 per 100. 
FLATBUSH AVENUE, Brooklyn, N Y. 
PURE-BRED INDIAN RUNNER ducks, $7.50 per | 
per pair, ADAH McADAM, Green- 


pen of four, $3.50 
ld, O. 





SUMMER SALE s poet Rock breeders now on 
Write your wants FISH, East Freetown, N Y 











WHITE AFRICAN GUINEAS—15 eggs for $1.50 
W. WILBUR WALLACE, Sigel, Pa. 
CHOICE PIGEONS, chickens (every variety). 
VILLEE, Marietta, Pa. 
LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED P d-Chinas, Berkshires, Chester 








Whites, large strain, all ages, mated, not akin, bred 
sows, service boars; Beagles, Collie pups; Guernsey 
calves. Write for circular. P. F. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 

DUROC-JERSEY BOARS, 10 and 16 weeks old; 
breeding unsurpassed; none better at any price; ten 
dollars each, ped free. GRAYSON D. THORN 
TON, South Richmond, Va. 

REGISTERED O I C and Chester White pigs, 

Pp; pairs not akin; bred from best stock, citain- 
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AND IMPLEMENTS 


ROY SWING STANCHION, comfortable for cattle, 
durable and cheap; thousands in use, booklet with 
cuts and full information by writing the manufac- 
turer, ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt. 


MACHINERY 








MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY FOR INVESTMENT can be placed most 
advantageously in connection with our interests in the 
AMERICAN Northwest. Throughout the empire of 
the Dakotas and Minnesota a larger area has been 
seeded than ever, the ground is in splendid condi- 
tion, and everything points to a prosperoug season, 
My business interests there are such that for a limited 
time ‘t is possible for you to invest any sum from 
$120 upward upon a basis to net considerably better 
than 6% Full information on request to anyone in- 
terested Kindly write at ence to HERBERT 
MYRICK, President and Editor, American Agricul- 
turist, Ashland Building, New York. 





20 POST CARDS FOR Ite A. HURRY, Hurry, 
Ma. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





HERE’S AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY to buy a 








first-class farm, which owner is compelled to sell 
owing to his advanced age. Farm consists of 232 
acres, 180 in fertile, well-cultivated fields, balance in 
timber. Convenient to towns, railroads and best mar- 
kets; American neighborhood, no negroes; healthy en- 
vironments. Farm is most complete and in exceed- 
ingly well-kept condition; has a 9%-room brick 
dwelling-house, chi¢ken houses sheep stables, corn 
crib, barn, 45-ton silo, ete good water in both 
house and barn A variety of crops; fruit for home 
use, All feed grown on the place that ts fed to 
cattle. Will offer very liberal terms to reliable 
buyer Will sell stock and implements with farm, if 
desired A farmer's farm-—not a gentleman's country 
seat. Address owner, RK. C. NORMAN, Taney 
town, Md. 

7) ACRES, $2500, part cash; crops, stock and tools 


included; easy drive to 
distance of two cities; level, 
watered pasture for 11 cows, 
of fruit; 2-story 10-room house, big barn, other out- 
butidings, splendid maple shade, charming view, only 
1% miles to pretty lake; aged owner includes 5 cows, 


railread and within short 
dark loam fields, spring- 
wood for home use, lots 





2 heifers, 2 bulls, 2 horses, wagons, farming machin- 
ery, all tools and crops; if taken at once only $2500, 
Part cash Full details and traveling directions to 
see this and other good farms, $1000 up, near New 
York and all the other large cities of the east, on 
page 33, Strout’s farm catalog, copy free. Station 
1096, EB. A. STROUT. 47 W 34th St, New York 

45 ACRES, $1000, part cash; near large manufac- 
turing town; rich. littl, one-man farm; 25 acres in 
fertile fields, 15 acres spring-watered pasture, 5 acres 


wood; 6-room house, crystal water; only 5 miles to 
large manufacturing town, with all conveniences; 
owner cannot occupy: price only $1000, part cash. 
Full details and traveling directions to see this and 





other low-priced farms, convenient to large cities of 
the east, page 52. Strout’s farm catalog, No 34, copy 
free. Station 1096, BE. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th St, 
New York City. 

FARM, 152 acres, including stock and tools; 8- 
room house basement barn 10x50, with concrete 
floor for cows, machine barn 20x30, hog house, hen 
house; good orchard; 17 head cattle. chickens, hogs, 
wagons, harrow, 25 cords of wood, 5 acres potatoes, 
12 acres oats, all for $2950 Terms, $1500 cash, 
balance mortgage 5 Abstract title. Special offer 


for prompt sale. VALLEY FARM AGENCY, Owego, 
N Y. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI LANDS—If you want 

















able, EUGENE P. ROGERS, Wayville, N to become independent, buy a farm in Scoti county, 
od ‘ vs. Silve Missouri, in the rich drained lends that raise any 
Gelatection Guaseaeea GNSEL FAUCETT, Dundee. thing and raise it certain. All we ask is a chance 
N Y¥. : F : "| to “show you.” *rices are very reasonable. Write 
: me for literature. F. 8. BICKH, Oran, Mo. 
BERKSHIRES—20 bred sows, fall and spring pigs; 
not related. Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, 150 ACRES—$9000; Empire state garden spot; two 
railroad villages 1% miles; splendid buildings; orchard, 
LARGE, IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRE pigs. | level gravel loam soil; 200 bg farm bargains; cat 
L. A. PHILHOWER, R D No 2, Califon, N J. alog free. GEORGE G. GOODELLE, Geneva, N Y 
REGISTERED Yorkshires, boars; bred sows, pigs. FOR SALE—If you want the best farms for the 
ROBERT D. EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. money send for our large free catalog. HALL’S 
, POLAND-CHINAS; nico bench of spring pigs, | FARM AGENCY, Owego, Ticga Co, N Y¥. 
. D. SNYDER, Laceyville, Pa. 
= = - Fi SALE— West Virginia farms. 4A. M. 
Write for particu- | ME ADOWws. Lerona, W Va. 


ST BERNARD AND MULES 
lars. F. WILLIAMS, Gelatt, Pa i 


BARGAINS IN CHESHIRES—Bred gilts and pigs. 
FRED W. CARD, Sylvania, Pa. 


ER AND-CHIKA pigs; best 
N, Trumansburg, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIE 
$3.50. W. 








breeding. OWEN 





PUPPIES, extra good; males $5, females 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


BELGIAN HARES, pedigreed, Rufus red. 
STATE RABBITRY, Esperance, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


bag =~ gy ae! have an average of 4 
square in of each over the whole field. 
Danish Ihead (heaviest yielding strain in 4 years’ 

for circular), Succession, Surehead, 

Enkhuizen, Glory and Early Summer plants ready, 

$1 per 1000, $4. Stone tomato plants, $1.60; 

transplanted tomatoes $4.50. Sweet potato plants, $2 

1000. Celery and caulifiower plants ready July 1. 

“Business plants,” for the man who plants 

for profit. Not how how good. F. W. 

ROCHELLE & SONS, ter, N J. Twelve years’ 
Plants exclusively. 





EMPIRE 





cheap, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricul- 
tural and industrial aid society has on is lists men 
wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most of 
them are without experience, but they are able- 
bodied, and willing to work. They speak little or no 
English, although many of them speak German. If 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single or 
married man. We are a philanthropic organization, 
whose object it is to assist = nee ee od “ * to 
become farmers. We charge commiss: 
ployer or employe. Address FARM TABOR “BUREAU, 
174 Second Ave, New York City. 


WANTED—Railway mafi clerks; city carriers; post- 
Office clerks; government clerks at Washington, D C; 
thousands of appointments coming; average salary 
about $1100; no ‘‘layoffs’’; short hours; annual vaca- 
tions; common education sufficient; political influence 
not needed. Send postal immediately for list of all 
positions open FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept K 19, 
Rochester, A 











FOR SALE—C praee, $2.75 and $3 ws -¥ Crimson 

Clover ome $8.50 bushel; Hairy Vetch, ana l0e 

d; Cow Horn turnip seed, 40c — Fg JOSEPH 
HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 





NLW CROP CRIMSON CLOVY=8, cowpeas, millet, 
sorghum, Pan vetch. Highest quality, reasonable 

rcular free. PACKARD, Field 
Specialist, ne 4 Del. 


100,000 TOMATO PLANTS—1000, 


Seeds 





$1.75; cabbage, 





$1; (100 postpaid 40c); all varieties. GLICK'S 
PLANT FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 
caulifiower, cabbage, tomato, asparagus | 


CELERY, 
plants. Catalog free. HARRY IL. SQUIRES, Rem- 
senburg, N Y. 





GINSENG FOR SALE—Seed and plants. 
and Profits in Ginseng free. GEORGE HARTZ, Canal 
Fulton,, 0 


JAPANESE SEED ewaest. $l per 
R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


JAPANESE 
HATCH, Jr, 





bushel. 





millet seed, $1.50 per busiel. M. 
Marshfield, Mass. 


Culture | 





| 
| 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN. 21, respectable, experienced easter 
farms, understands automobiles, desires positicn ©: 
A 1 farm, working team, Ohio preferred References 
ee to HARVEY DEMING, Roberts- 
v 








Better Results than from Any Other 
Medium 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: We beg to advise 
you that from our advertisements in 
the American Agriculturist we have 
gotten better results and more in- 
quiries in regard to our advertise- 
ments than from any other advertis- 
ing medium we have used.—[Hudson 
Valley Farms, Per CC. H. Peddrick; 
Jr, Glens Falls, N Y. 
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Build Up Dairy Herd 


PROF H. E. VAN NORMAN, PA AGRI COL 


G42 


If the market product is butter fat 
it is necessary to test the milk and 
know how much fat has been pro- 
duced. In addition to the pounds of 
milk produced the dairyman must 
know the per cent of fat in the milk. 
To secure this procure a pint milk 
or fruit jar, one for each cow. Into 
this place a sample of each miiking 
for seven days the same week the 
milk is weighed, or if weighed every 
day, every seventh week. With the 
weight of milk and the per cent of 
fat for definite periods regularly 
throughout the year, it is but a matter 
of figures to know the production by 
each cow. Some prefer to weigh and 
test the milk three days only each 
month. I prefer the longer period of 
seven days every seventh week, be- 
cause the longer the record period the 
more apparent the daily variations, 


and the fewer times in the year will’ 


the occasional work of testing need to 
be done. 

While there is a difference in the 
value of feed consumed by different 
cows in the same herd, this difference 
in most herds will be less than $5, 
and will rarely exceed $10, yet the re- 
turns from the different cows in the 
herd will vary from $30 to $80; or to 
state it another way, $1 worth of feed 
will produce less than $1 worth of 
milk from one cow, while in the same 
herd another will produce more than 
$2 worth of milk. 

Having established the fact to his 
own satisfaction that his cows are not 
as good as he wants, how shall the 
dairyman get better ones? It is im- 
possible and impracticable for most 
men to seil the herds they have and 
try to buy better ones, The best plan 
is to raise them for this purpose. They 
should procure a sire whose dam has 
a yearly record for creditable produc- 
tion. If the breeder can show yearly 
records for several of the sire’s fe- 
rnale ancestors, this is the best guar- 
emtee which the buyer can get that 
the offspring of this sire will be large 
producers. From such a sire as this, 
and those c¢ws in his herd which have 
made good retords, the dairyman 
should save the heifer calves. 

It is unnecessary to say that the un- 
productive cow should be gotten rid 
of at the earliest possible moment. Yet 
I have known men to keep a cow to 
convert $32 or $33 worth of feed into 
manure and produce only $25 or $28 
worth of milk. Since manure is 
usually valued sufficiently high to pay 
for only the labor and care of milking, 
it is hard to figure any profit to this 
transaction. 

If a number of farmers in the same 
community will use sires of one 
breed, the time will come when each 
having a few heifers to sell a buyer 
ean procure in a community a carload, 
thus enabling the farmer to secure 
more for his heifers than he could 
possibly do for one or two if they must 
be shipped by themselves. I believe 
this community of interest should re- 
ceive more attention from the farmers 
in a neighborhood than it does, and 
lastly, the profits will be greatly in- 
creased if the quality of the product 
is maintained at its highest. Indeed, 
rarely has the market more of the 
first or extra quality, be it cows, but- 
ter, milk, corn, or cven men, than the 
demand, yet there is much of the time 
an oversupply of the next grade lower, 
and it is quoted as a drug on the mar- 
ket or slow sale, 





Holstein Top-Notcher 


John Aifman of Middletown, N Y, pur- 
chased at the breeders’ consignment sale, 
recently held at Syracuse, the Holstein 
bull, King Segis Pontiac Alcastra, for 
$10,000. This is the highest price ever 
paid for a Holstein bull at public auc- 
tion. \ This young aristocrat was born 
September 16, 1910, and was_ bred by 
Stevens Brothers of Liverpool, N Y, who 
also bred his sire and dam. The dam 
of this bull held the world’s record at 
three years of age for both seven and 
30 days’ tests.—[E. H. 


Fine Sale with High Averages 

The Syracuse breeders’ consignment 
sale of Holstein-Friesian cattle, held at 
Syracuse June 8-9, Was a great success 


WITH THE BREEDERS 


the word. It was 
understood to have made the largest 
averages yet recorded. The -sale was 
largely attended, and was held under the 
able management of Cleveland & Co. 
Kelly, Perry and Haeger were the auc- 
tioneers.—[E. A 


New York Cows Go to Ohio 


A Bender of Cornelius, 
urchased 16 pure-bred Holsteins of 

. A. Carr of Tully, N Y, all daughters 
of the King of Veem 
a son of Colantha Johanna Lad, a son 
of the head of the Fields’ herd at Brock- 
ton, Mass, Mr Bender has the 
tion for a magnificent herd.—[E. A. H. 


in every sense of 


Village Farm Jersey Sale 

At the home of H. V. Prentice of 
Worcester, Mass, on June 12, 176 ani- 
mals were sold at a grand total of $27,- 
825, or an average of $365 a head. This 
is the second highest average made this 
year, and in spite of very wet and dis- 
agreeable weather, which no doubt kept 
many away who had planned to attend 
the sale. Mr Prentice deserves great 
praise for the arrangement of the sale, 
as there was’ ample room and provision 
for all, and everything was under cover. 
He deserves credit also for the quality 
and condition of his stock, as it was the 


universal opinion that his was the best | 


lot offered this year. The management 
of the sale was all that could be de- 
sired, Leander F. Herrick of Worcester 
having the same in charge. He was 
assisted by George Bain of Lexington, 
Ky, R. R. Bailey of Gibson City, Ill, 
and A. W. Lawrence of Troy, N Y. The 
purchasers are as follows: 










Head Am’t | 

R. B. Van Cortlandt of Mt Kisco, N Y...11 + 
C. I, Hudson of East Norwich, N Y...... 2 

Y ery Félla Farm of Quechee, Vt...... 3 

G. T. Chaffee of Rutland, Vt. . 5 

T. S. Cooper & Sons of Coopersburg, Pa 5 
Hartman Stock Farm of Columbus, O. 7 

Chase & Hall of Hanover, I | 

Maple Grove Farm of Barre, . | 

S. Chase of Hanover, N H.. - 5 

White Horse Farm of Paoli, Pa........ 4 

W, me Carr Of West FOU, 0... ccccsecscscce 2 

F. W. Shaeffer & Co of Aurora, Il...... 5 

Hill Crest Farm of Reading, Mass...... 3 

H. 8. Neilson of Darien, Ct.........++. 3 855 
T. Dempsey of Westerville, O.. -1 700 
A. K. Heath of Mt Kisco, N 3 660 
A. C. Burnham of Montague 2 595 
Hood Farm of Lowell, Mass........ 3 495 
Gedney Farm of New Marlboro, Mass 1 425 
. M. White of Lebanon, O.............+ 1 310 
J. F. Hall of Lebanon, NW H........000. 1 275 
Cc. T. Brownell of Providence, ‘ 1 250 
Cc. H. Crofut of Arlington, Vt...... coe 8 225 
Gilbert Farm of Georgetown, Ct a 200 
A. J. Terry of Mt Kisco, N Y...c.cccccce 1 190 
L. F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass........ 1 140 


Ayrshires Have an Inning 


A combination sale of Ayrshire cattle 
was held at Worcester, Mass, June 15, 
at which 147 animals were sold, bring- 
ing a total of $18,920. The consignments 
were made by F. 8S. Peer of Penshurst 
farm, lL. A. Reyman estate, W. 
Schanck, W. T. Wells, J. F. Converse & 


Co and Lotus Fields. The bull Foulton 
Spicy John, imported by Mr _ Peer, 
brought the top price of $650. He was 


of Cleveland, O. 
consigned by 


John Sherman 
heifer calves 


sold to 
Two twin 


Penshurst farm attracted great attention | 


and went to Branford farm of Groton, 
Ct, for $230 each. The sale was under 
the management of L. F. Herrick of 
Worcester, Mass, assisted by 
Bain of Lexington, Ky, and A. W. Law- 
rence of Leroy, N Y, auctioneers. Among 
the purchasers were the following: 

Head Amount 




















Branford farms of Groton, Ct.......... 19 $5,175 | 
Soapstone farm of Haverford, Pa........ 11 1,770 | 
Rudolph Hess of Washingtonville, N Y¥.. 83 
H. W. Pardee of North Dighton, Steen: ° 725 
3. H. Ellis of Barre, Mass ° 725 
John Sherman: of Cleveland, O 650 
‘ . Chase of Brandon, Vt. 615 
G . Bike of Gouverneur, N ¥1.2..223°° 590 
c. x Robertson of Lonsdale. Mass........ 8 575 
J. H. Kendall of Holden, Mass.......... 8 460 
Mrs F. D. Erhardt of West Berlin, ‘Ve: 370 
F. Spielman of Greenwich, Ct............ 830 
G. B. Freeman of Atkinson, N H........ 4 320 
B. C. Davis of Auburndale, Mass ...... 1 315 
C. H. Hutchins of Shrewsbury. Mass 315 
J. H. Kendall of Worcester, Mass. 255 
Ryanogue farm of Brewster, N Y¥. : 250 
J. W. Ogden of Morristown, N J........ 250 
B. L. Shiner of South Bethiehem, Pa.... 225 
G. F. Merrill of Hampton Falls, N H.... ! 205 
I. W. Kimball of Rehoboth, Mass........ 8 205 
E. D, Browning of Narragansett Pier, RI. 1 200 
E. M. Wheaton of Upton, Ct............ 4 190 
W. G. Fancher of Lawrence, Mass........ 2 180 
P. W. Sprague of Boston, Mass.......... 1 160 
¥. M. Babcock of Gouverneur, ae 155 
G. D. Cook of Stonington, Ct.. he 155 
B. W. Shore of North Weymouth, Mass.. 3 155 
R. W. Taylor of Torrington, Mass + 150 
A. S. Sagendorf of Spencer. Mass on 135 
D. Wells, Jr, of Newington. Ct ee 130 
A. G. Martin of Springfield, Mass 2 120 
A. Berg of Pittsfield, Mass ‘ 2 105 
J. W. Burdick of Springfield, Mass ree) 100 
J. D. Avery of North Sterlington, Ct a 100 
W. E. Sadler of West Upton, Ma: os 100 
A. G: Whitmore of Avon, N Y.......... 1 99 
J. F. Pratt of Pratt Falls, Mass......... 1 85 
W._ F. Davidson of Oxbridge, Mass...... 1 80 
J. -F. Lynch of Monson, Mass............ 1 80 
Cc. O. Hanford of West Springfield, Mass. 1 80 
W. F. Bryant of Worcester, Mass Se a 75 
J. F, Converse & Co of Woodville, N Y.. 1 75 
F. Van Dusen of Melrose, N pace es 70 
F. L. Johnson of Feeding Hills, Mass.... 1 65 
—IE. A. H. 
New Holstein Herd Started 
W. W. Jennings of Towanda, Pa, pur- 


chased 26 cows at the breeders’ consign- 
ment sale at Syracuse, N Y. He made 
his selections very carefully with an eye 
to production as well as individuality. 
Mr Jennings is starting one of the large- 
est stock farms devoted to Holstein 
cows, Percheron horses and Berkshire 
swine in Pennsylvania. He is spending 
a great deal of money in this enterprise, 
and no doubt Jenningshurst stock farm 
will later be known all over the coun- 
try.—IE. A. H. 


O, has just | 
ans and brother to | 


founda- | 


George | 





| 


JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Powanda, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production, 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 
BERKSHIRES 
Selected .for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 








W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 











STAR FARM * 


HOLSTEINS 


Special Sale of registered Hol- 
stein service bulls. 

I personally guarantee to you a 
saving of 25% on each animal. If 
not, will pay your expenses here. 

Liberal terms of payment. 

Herd. tuberculin tested by state 
authorities. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 


Dept. A. Cortiand, N. Y. 


Note: 50 registered Holstein fe- 
males for sale. 

















Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice young Holstein bull born 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby 

a most promisin B young Sire. His full setae ae 
three years m O. of_over 30 Ibs.in 7 
days. Dam of calf is Rena Hartog Clothilde. 





A. BR. O. at two years 17.33 Ibs., a young cow 0 
| great promise. The young bull ‘is a beauty, 
| right in every way. Price $75.00. For full in- 


formation address 


Quentin McAdam, Prop: 
Utica, New York 





If you are in need of anything 
good in the way of 


OLSTEINS 


male or female, 
write or visit the breeders of 
the greatest producing families known. 











HOLSTEIN- 4,22. 
FRIESIAN * 
BULL S tor service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 














Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Thy are going to clean out 
from 3 


Housecleaning. 
=e price. 


all our bulls r alls 
months of age to 0 If you want some- 
9 bred right and the. price way down, just 


E. é POOLE, Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 


10 Reg. Holstein Cows 10 


Large, well bred, ab marted, heavy producers, due 
this tall, bred to son of 81-ib. cow. ill go quick, 
as they ‘are a very desirable bunch. 

P 


ERIAL STOCK FARM 




















Cortland, N. Y. J. A. Leach, Prop. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
| Elustrated Descrip' Booklets 

| HOLSTEIN-FRiESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
| F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOK 115, BRATTLEBORO, YT. 








Vv. D. ROBINSON - ° 


HOLSTEIN 





Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. | 
(a RR RS Rs enema eR 





0 


East River Grade Holsteins 
25 cows 33 that gave between 11,000 and 
2,000 lbs. of milk last year. 
Nicely marked. More white than black. 
22 cows due in Aug., Sept. and Oct., and 
are milking "40 Ibs. per day now. 
These are large cows and milk the year round. 
20 cows just fresh and are milking 50 Ibs. 
perday. None over 6 years old. 
If this is the kind you want, write JOHN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortiand, N.Y. Bell phone 566-F-12 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May. 
These cows are extra fine individuals, all 
young and will give from 40 to 60 lbs. of mjlk 
per day when fresh. 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS TUBERCULIN TESTED 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to freshen in July and A t, with 
milk records of over ten thousand Tbs. in the last year. 
100 COWS due to freshen in September and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per year. 


EDMESTON, N. Y. 


BULL 
CALF 


Five months old, sired by Pontiac Korndyke 

the sire of two cows with A. R. O. records of 

over 37 lbs. butter in 7 days, out of a 13.50 lbs. 

two-year-old; a good in ividual, more biack 

than white. 

E. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Go. N. Yq 
Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. BR. 


9) HOLSTEINS 9()() 


Fears springers, both pure bred and 
> grades. Also five pure-bred bulls, 
enough for service, out of .— . Oo. 

8s. to 





























cows with records of from 25 
28 Ibs. butter in seven days. 


E. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 





dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been, 


used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order ; can satisfy you, 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. KR. R. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 
The Peck Dairy ‘‘Stends for Quality’’ 1 


I have on hand and offer at private sale 
60 OF THE FINEST GRADE 


Holstein Cows 


about oguaity Givides between fall and 
spring co i are aloey marked, 
young ‘ana very eavy milkers. 

MILKS J. PECK, Cention N. ¥. Telephone connection. 


Trout Brook 4 Holland Farms 
Registered Holstein Bull Calv e | 
| bt Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. ¥. 


cam HOLSTEINS 


DAIRY 
d Guernseys. 


get good ones. REAGAN 



































| Maple] Leaf S Stock F. Farm Holsteins 


20 Ib. Dam. 


G. H. MANHARD. = . , ONT. 


Se a 
BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. a ae can’t buy a mature animal, 

buy a calf; he will soon mature and grow 
into money. @ We can supply you from 











the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, Groton, Connecticut 














Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home of inane and ex-cham ~ milk 


| and butter heifers, tock f 
pad bute r he Relies young s or Herd 
A. REYMANN, WHEELING, W. VA, 





AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Fashionably marked. From large producers. 
CHAS. RYDER & SON, Barnerville, N. ¥. 
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VILLAGE FARM | 
HERD OF JERSEYS) 


headed by that great bull 


GOLDEN MAID’'S PRINCE 


93538 A. 3. C. C. 


rtation, which arrived at 

M Octo ber 26th, com = 
selected in dividuals, inelud 
fifteen aa rs of this grand Island ae 
bageter w sev enteen daughters bv Gapv 


fh ti this a are four elegantly bred bulls — 


IMPORTED BOSNIAN — 98683 A. J. C. C., by 
Golden Maid’s Prince. 

RAMSGATE CHAMPION—6% A. J.C. C., 
Lacy’s Cham pion, ont of Lady Ramagate. Certi 
comet Merit Mpc in public butter test, she out 

id Medal winner in 9 butter test. 

CHAMPION KNIGHT— 

ri 


Our last 
VILLAGE FA 
fifty carefu 


butter record 
Yeung Steck of A ind Kinds for Sale—We Invite 
and (Correspondence 


H. ¥. PRENTICE, Prop., Worcester, Mass, 














WHITE HORSE FARM 


PAOLI, Chester County, Pennsylvania 
W. W. BLACK ARKCOLL, Manager 


BREEDERS OF pxte-bre@ Jersers, Berksh 


shropshires; White Leghorn 
and White Wyandotte Chickens; White Pekin 


_L. L. GROW, - 


LIVE STOCK AD 
The Lakeside Herd~ 


&@ yearling bull, extra for show 
Now offers ring; dam, 4-year Jr., made 
25.26 Ibs. Dam of sire carries four world’s 
records for age, and 17 dams in pedigree 
average 26.58 Ibs. in 7 days. 
Also a bull calf in whose pedigree are 
2 dams, whose records averaged 26 Ibs. 
These are the kind to breed from, and 
also for the show ring. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 West Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SD 














Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first | 

daughter to shen has just made 23.77 lbs. 
=e. . milk, 93 Ibs. 
butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull calves 
from this  sccat son of Belle Korndyke out of 
A. B. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
2 years to 32 $2 IDs. at 6 years. 


Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 














GUERNSEYS 


An entire herd of pure-bred regis- 
tered Guernsey cattle consisting of 
desirable females at reasonable prices 


ADDRESS 
&. G. HAXTUH, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 














VERTISEMENTS 


(15) 84 


6 


Los) 


MULE-FOOT SWINE 





Ohio Herd of Mule-F ooted Hogs 


have also been able to resist disease. I have the lar 
the leading tamilics of this vigorous and healthy breed, 
with stock not related. Write for particulars and investigate my herd. 


pags tata Boy Ge Gn 
the and represented 
and can fill orders of any clas wi 


are prize winners 
wherever shown 
est herd in 


WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO. 





oO I C SWINE 











have started more breeders on the road to success 
man living. I have the largest and finest 
herdin thet & Every onean early developer, ready 


for the market at six monthsold. I want to place one 
hog in each = tilow wo ha advertise my herd. W ‘rite 
for my plan. “How to ke me from Hogs.” 

G. S$. BENJAMIN, Pertiand, Mich. 








| Silver Strain 0. |. €. Swine 


| 


Fine | Illustrated Catalog 
Free duis ont where ~ gra them 
r ‘or Profit,” 


Iso a book oe L “Hog Rais’ 
M.L. riage. =o 
years’ ma? 
farmer can afford to be 
book at the small price ly 
te contents. $2.00 only and guaranteed 
to please purchaser or book may be re- 
turned and money refunded, Don't 
neglect this great offer, Ask at once 
for full particulars concerning this 
_— 4 book. x _ of ite valuable con- 
sk for ittoday. A postal 


will bring « Address . 
HZ. L. BOWERSOX CO., BRADFORD, OHIO 
Darke Co., RB. BR. 4, Box 9 


DY /] 








Vrices reasonable and 
all stock guaranteed. 





JESSE CARRIER, FULTON. N. YW. 

when you write to eay 

Mention This of our Advertisers: you 
i t 

Journal eo ee 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 








ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or les3. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy you 
LFONARD SMITH, Bloomville, N.¥ 














WOODCREST FARM 


Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 
These calves are now three months old, well 
grown and nicely marked. Their dams are 
giving over 60 pounds of milk per day as 
junior two-year-olds. 


Write for pedigrees and prices to 
A. S. CHASE, Mgr., RIFTON, N. Y¥. 














FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiae Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


& HK. DOLLAR Heavelton, New York 














BULL FOR SALE ,, 


ore Hew. 14, 1909. ey og a ae. 





65365. s 

which will be increased. This bu 

weil grown and right. Price $85, F. 0. 
HARREY D. WHEELER 





j very Te 


West Winfield, Herkimer Co., New York | 





A son of King Pontiac 
Calipa2.so, whose sire is 


FOR SALE 





= arin of the Pon- 
acs an weene gaan ts | 
28-1b. wu ter of eka vote id De Kol, dam of | 
calf am A. . RB. O. da r of the King of the 
Veemans. Price 00. 


W. A. CARR - 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born March 18th, 1910. Sire Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 64 A RO daughters 
Dam Granddaughter of Paul Beets DeKol.. Price low. 
W. W. BEOWN 4&2 SONS, West Winfeld, 5. T. 


TULLY, N. Y. 








King of Pontise’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344. 
cow, I colored anda perfect show enimal, price $125.00. | 
to $00.00. Twe 





Buy When Young and let Grow Into Money 
BULL CALF 


Born April 1, 1911. Largely white in color. His dam 
and sire’s dam average 26. at Ibs. butter ia 7 
9125.00 if takensose. W.D. BANS, Colaereek ee 





} 


| 








Best producing strains. Apr. | 
special, bull calves. Write 


Benedict, Dept. A, Mclean, N. ¥. 


GUERNSEY 








A CHOICE A. R. 0. BULL C 

Born Dee. 2th, 1910. Sire Paladin = No. 46890, wh: 

dam a daughter of De Kol Burk nN A whose | 
of 86.9 Ibs. 1 day, 24.15 Ibe. rT ye, $338.3 Ibe. milk 
95.3 Ibe. butter 30 days. His first iter Farmstead 
Paladin Artis, at 2 years 1 month 21 day 5 ibs. milk 
ay Gl eh 78.47 Ibe. butter 
30 days, 4.08 fat, and wes a rize winner in both 7 and 30 da 
classes. JD. F, Nellie Terywi, No. 8259, 


Mt 
O, record 477.7 Ibs. milk, 21.36 Ibe. butter in 7 days. She 


GEDNEY FARM 
| Berkshires 


Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
Now booking orders for spring pigs. 


A. R. 

ave last year over 11,000 lbs. milk and is one of the finest in- 

fividual cows in ae Be herd. This calf is 3% white, straight GEDNEY FARMS 
|} and extrem Price & f. o. b. cars. 
| BRADLEY FULLER. Utica, N. ¥. New Marlboro, Mass. 








SHEEP 


NEY F. 


BREEDERS | 



















Flock consists of 250 head 

registered thoroughbred ewes, 

headed by imported rams of 

Hambro and Flower breeding, 
GEDNEY FARM 

‘ew Mariboro Mass. 










SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


od by ti and Aperinn pase 
headed Rams. rand indi u- 
about one hundred bred 


io my beet ported rama formic, Tpepeccion tvited 
PINEHURST SH ROPSHIRES 
Foundation stock 


in America. 
4 gL. asa . 





Flock 
ARDWELL, Box 10, 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


AEP gS A few Stallion Colts, a fos 


Jeeren Bet My ae same Re ‘some High-grade, Mar Mares 


eo 
BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
John Buckler, Supt. Pittsfield, Mass. 





kshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


a few hours of your time. Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE CO., FANNETTSBURG, PA. 


BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 
BOARS. Satisfaction guarantee: 
James McPherson, KR. D, 8, Rockford, ll. 





| Large Berkshires at Highwood 


REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 
We have 8 sows 8 to 10 months old, some of 
them bred. These are running on pasture here 
at the home farm and are allogether the best 
lot we have ever bred. Selected from large 
mature dams and out of large litters. Price 
$35 up. Personal inspection invited. Visitors 
welcome. 

H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. ¥. 


| 
YOUNG BERKSHIRE 
ferred, for eight 


dollars per head. 


C.H. HAYES & CO., Whitney Pt, W. Y. 


we bred—Service 
<a aud 
ialty. 


WANSSORG, a.Y 








Have six of the 
best breeding, six 
weeks old, that 
we will sell, regis- 
tered and trans- 





First come, 
First choice. 


LARGE BERKSHIRE: 








KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES ¢. Siaver & a MUSON. Fean Tens. | 


nieha 
BEST BIG BERKSHIRES F.S°y 3 ern ees 


| and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth, Ohio 





POLA™“D-CHINA 


SWINE 








Lone Elm Steck “arm 


The Home of the Big Bened Poland 


the halt ton bia. pd “Mise such —y by 
0. Best, 56431 
Chief Wonder, No. 53883. +f) Ny 


booking orders for weaned :y I. not akin. 
Fepeve bore ished. Write for ‘Pigs ’ 
J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 














| POLAND-CHINAS, 


| Kk. ©. MeLaughliin, 


the right type, large, 
=, »rolific. Sows bred. Fancy young boars 
d pigs for sale. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale,Ohio 





Poland-Chinas it Mak. ued’ Apr. wt 900 to 215. 
| Price $35. Fall pigs either sex. 
Plieasantvilic, Ohio 





Rceiscored POLAND - CHINA es POLAND-CHINAS °:.": 


the best of mothers ~ A tew good boars. Circular free 8. E. 


— enn addres “7 :. CHAPPEL, Batavia, 5 


type fall sows 5 
1 at $15.00 each. 


ening, Williamsport 





TAMWORTH SWINE 


WINDHOLME FARMS 
TAMWORTHS 


By pigs with a reputation. We all know why 

amworth is the best hog in sight; we also 
know we have some grand young pigs for sale 
at ers’ prices for reget 





Address W.C. MicCollem, Supt, Islip, Long Island 





CHESTER WHITE SWINE 





Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWCOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. | 
; 

SHETLAND AN® LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, WARES | 
WD AND GOLTS. osttie Pipe cot Peoe eee 
Printed list free. F. Stewart, Eapyvilic, Pa. | 











POULTRY BREEDERS 





 FOWLS AND EGGS FOR SALE Brown and White Lee- 
horns, Rhode Island Reds, White and b a er ~ Wyandottes 
and mes. A No.1 stock. One sitting, $1; 


American Dominiques. 
two sittings, $1.75; three sittings, $2.5 ; 50 eggs or more, be each 
| BR. 3. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, N. Y. 





specialty ; great layers. §1.25 
poy: 8.8. watre Leeper MS aioe : ndian Runner and Pekia 
cage $1 25 tor 13 eggs. C. M. a F. A. BEATTY, Orient, Ohio 





MOrER 
@ 


SMa FMD TY AROS 


CHESTER WHITE & 
LARGE YORKSHIRE 


SWINE 


FE re tc, Sree tres Om & tamer Mig; 


bred to prize- winning boars. 
CHESTER WHITE BOA hy. fae 5 Also pigs 
of efter ax from Fell both breeds. 

Prices Reasonable Quality Considered 
Heart’s Delight Farm, C. E. Hamfiten, Ner., Chazy,3.¥. 


ered stock, also | 
some fine young Dorset rams registered cheap 





| 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


I weed ches short nose type. Extremely prolific. 
Suner ~% April pigs ready now, h quality, 











fair prices ts pot what'yea Bos 274, ts wast ns . 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 

and Price 

right. 0D.H.DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohio 





GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD or DUROC- 
| JERS 


EYS wiliara ard Walrath, Port Pisin, %. Y. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Prise Wincers. Seers or Clie of 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE wisi weer 


AUCTIONEERS 











SWINE BREEDERS 








WHAT? BOAR PIGS for | SALE 


* 
son pm onizwen's bows 552, a, | AT KE i ARM? 
Yus: and from such dams as PRemren LiInpA 
Winner st HagTrorp, SYRACUSE and 
‘TIONAL 1908, and INVINCIBLE PRIN- 
I Masterpiece, and 








LEARN AUCTIONEERING éresizs: scioot 
Catalogue ané complete Seas ee 
rite for it today. 
JONES NAT'L SCHOOL OF AUCTION RERING, 2856 WASH- 
INGTON BLYD., CHICAGO, ILL. Summer term opens July 31. 





IMPORTER 





importer of all kinds of farm stock 
F. 8s from gros Britain = the Conti- 
ue May, 1911. Informa- 


| tion , cheortally given. Address tence, N.Y. 
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Cigar Leaf Making Headway 


{From Page 841.] 
had just begun, while a year ago the 
last was set on that date. There will 
be more than the usual amount of 
Dutch and broadleaf raised. About 
the normal amount of Spanish.—T[J. 
C. Bell, Seville, O. 

Tobacco conditions are not very fa- 
vorable. We have not had _ “—Yrain 
enough to keep the soil in good con- 
dition. Many acres will have to be 
planted over. Plants are fairly good 
and acreage will be about the same 
as last year. Some are raising Dutch 
instead of Spanish this year. Buyers 
are trying to secure seed at Sc.— 
N. W. C., Arcanum, O. 


New York Acreage About Stable 


A fair number of growers com- 
menced setting tobacco the first week 
of June, but planting did not become 
general before the second week. 
Plants are very scarce. What plants 
have come through are earlier than 
usual and, as a rule, better and more 
stocky. Acreage will be cut down 
from what it was intended and may 
fall a little short of last year. Most 
of the tobacco raised in this section 
is from a hybrid and has been raised 
for a number of years. As every farm; 
er saves his own seed and ‘he tobacco 
is well hybridized there is not 
enough care taken in procuring: the 
seed.—[J. P..R., Hannibal, N Y. 

Transplanting is slightly later than 
last year. With the late rains, plants 
are doing well. ybrid is the chief 
variety grown.—[E. M. L., Low- 
man, N Y. 

Transplanting in Horseheads will 
will be practically completed June 18, 
which will be 10 days earlier than 
was the 1910 crop. Plants are abun- 
dant and ‘have a good, even start. 
Weather is ideal for transplanting. 
Acreage is reduced about 25% from 
1910.—[J. C. M., Horseheads, N Y. 

There was only about 50% as much 
set this year as last. Many plants 
perished in beds under the canvas 
during the hot, dry weather: Wilson 
is the kind raised here.—[H. M., 
Cayuga County, N Y. 

Conditions are good for growing 
tobacco plants and transplanting by 
June 12 was well under way. Acreage 
is about normal.—[A. H., Mauston, 
Wis. 

Conditions have been very favor- 
able for an early start, plants plen- 
tiful and growing finely, fully three 
weeks in advance of last’ s ason. 
Acreage will be increased somewhat. 
[E. M. C., Janesville, Wis. 

eStting has been a weekto10 days 
late, but the new plants have made a 
good start. There will be more broad- 
leaf grown this year than last. Re- 
cent rains were just in time to help 
the tobacco crop.—[F. E. H., Suf- 
fleld, Ct. 

Tobacco is starting out in fine 
shape, but for cutworms, which are 
unusually plentiful. Never saw as 
many as this year. Setting in general 
is about two weeks later than nor- 


mal. There has been a scarcity ot 
plants and help. The crop now 
will no doubt come. along. of 


course late set will be a little later, 
Some shade-growing will be done this 
year here. Not as much broadleaf is 
being set. Most growers are setting 
Havana seed. Rains are helping out 
now, and we should see an average 
crop and prices the coming season.— 
(Mm. c B,, Srameerect, Mass. 


GENERAL -MARKETS 


[From 1] Page 839.] 
quiet and feeling easier. Choice tim- 
ethy is tower at about $23 p ton, No 
8 15@16, oat straw 6@6.50, wheat = 
@7.50, rye 8.50@9. 
Mill Feeds 





At New York, market for’ mill 
feeds is. slightly lower, and _ bran 
western spring, coarse, in 100-lb 


sacks to arrive, sells as high as $23.50 
p ton, standard middlings 25.50, red 
dog 28.35, linseed oil meal 34. Brew- 
ers’ meal is in fair demand and sells 
at 1.84 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.35, flakes 1.75. 
Onions 
At New York, Bermuda onions are 
higher, Egyptian firm and finest 
selling at $2 p bag, Bermuda re | 
1.90 p case, Tex. white or yellow 1@ 
Jerseys 1. W@ 1. 75 p bx. 
Poultry ¢ 
At New York, live poultry market 
is cleaning up well, and spring chick- 
ens sell at 22@24c p 1b, fowl 
16%ec, roosters 10%c, turkeys 15c, 
ducks 12c, geese 9c. Fresh killed 
fowls are selling well, and nearby 


ducks are in light supply. Squabs are 
plentiful and dull and lower for all 


~ as 15c p Ib, squab broilers, dry-packed 





CROPS AND MARKETS 


grades. Turkeys are quoted as high ply 


50c p pr, or 18@35c p Ib, fowls 12@ 

14%c, roosters 8%c, spring ducks as new, 

l4e, yoy me 6 to 10 Ibs to 

doz $1.50@3.50 p doz. market is strong, 


At Chickes, arrivals of live poultry 


are rather heavy, and plenty of stock been strong 


prices are 


is on hand to supply demand. Fowls 

are quoted at 12@13c p Ib, turkeys 

10@12c, roosters 8@S8%e, spring At New York, 
chickens 20@25c, ducks, old 12c, wide range 


spring 16c, geese 7c, young geese 12c. 
Fresh killed poultry is quict again, 
and iced turkeys are quoted as high og,. 
as 14c p Ib, fowls 13c, roosters 8%c, 
spring chickens 24c, ducks l14c, org. Corn is 
geese ic. prices low, 


Acreage about 10% smaller than 
last year. Conditions are good and 
early plantings are coming nicely. 
Weather is warm and potato beetles 
plentiful.—[C. J. P., Avoca, N Y. 


At New York, the potato market is @4, or $1@ 
largely to receipts. State in bulk 
bring $2.25@2.50 p 180 lbs, or 2.25@ 
2.40 p bag, Me 2.37@2.50 p 180 lbs. 
New potatoes are in freer supply and 
prices lower, but demand sufficiently 
active to clean up market closely. 
bbl, N C 2.75@4.75, Jersey sweet 1@ 
2 p bskt. 

At Chicago, 
rather. erratic, 


from those 


the market has been 
weeks. 


fluctuating with sup- 


of new potatoes. 
of new stock were inadequate prices 
bounded upward on eld stock as well 
but in a general wy prices 
are higher on both old and 1-ew. The 
and old potatoes 
sell at 85c@$1 p bu. 
on new potatoes 
1.75@1.90 p bu. 
Vegetables 

asparagus shows a 
in _gautliy and 
bringing 7T5c@$2.75 p doz behs. Beans 
are in larger supply and slightly low- 
$1@1.50. Cabbages 


wax or green 
are plentiful and sell at $1.50@2.50 p 


At New York, from the amount of 
wool moving from -the large storage 
warehouses in Boston, 
St Louis and Chicago the past month 175 
Georgia, S C and Va sell at 3@5 p it certainly does not appear that the *:'*» 
wool market is dead or even inactive. 
However, prices have not been altered 
prevailing for 
The scene of most activity in 





When arrivals primary marketscontinues to center in 
Mont where growers are asking 206 
for their wool. As high as 19%c has 
been paid. Reports given out ty prom- 
inent Boston dealers and by the Mont 
wool growers’ assn staie thet Mont 
Demand has wools have rever been better, that tney 
and will run about 2% heavier than in 110 
and they are stronger and in better 
condition. It is estimate@ the shrink- 
age of this year’s clip from that of 
1910 will be about 28,000,000 ibs in 
Mont. This has been caused, it is 
stated, by reason of the large number 
of sheep sent to the mutton market 
last spring and summer. Prices paid 
for Mont wools thus far have been 


value, 


generally poor and 17@19c. 
Fla bringing $1 @2 2 p case, > 
Potatoes Cal $1@1.25, cauliflower $2@3 p bb bl, 
eggplants 75c@4$1.50 p 
50c p bskt, native 50c@$1 p_bbl, peas 
$1.25 @ 2.25 p._bskt,-peppers 75c @$1.50 
p carrier, radishes 35 @ T5c 
romaine or spinach 
squash $1@17 75, turnips, 
2p 100 bchs, tomatoes 
erratic and prices ftuctuating, due @2.50 p carrier. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, old pota- 
toes are higher and bring $1.75@2 p 
bag, new 3.50@5 p bbl. Live fowls 
p 100 behs, are in light receipts and demand 
good at 14@15c p lb, chickens 15@ 
léc, turkeys 14@15c, geese 12@13c. 
Dressed poultry market is about Ic 
higher than live. Choicest cmy but- 
ter sells at 24c p lb in tubs, dairy 23c, 
cheese 9@1lc. Prices are higher on 
hay and market active. Timothy sells 
at $15@26 p ton, clover 14@ 19, oat 
straw Bt Ai rye Ti @13. Celery brings 
7.50@8.50 p 100 Ibs, carrots 1.50@ 
2@2.25, radishes 50@7k, 
1@1.75 p 


bx, lettuce 25 


0c @$1 p bby 
rutabaga 


Philadelphia, 
beets < 
asparagus 8@9.50, beans 
bskt, cucumbers 1@2. 





several > 
See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 








(A short human-interest story written by C. W. Post for the Postum Cereal Co., Lid.) 


Some Day Ask 





To tell you the curious story of how the 
mind affects the digestion of food. 


I refer to the condition the mind is in, just 
before, at the time, or just following the taking 
of food. 


If he has been properly educated (the major: 
ity have) he will help you understand the curious 
machinery of digestion. 





To start you thinking on this interesting 
subject, I will try to lay out the plan in a general 
way and you can then follow into more minute 
details. 


Pawlow (pronounce Pavloff), a famous Russian Physician 
and Chemist, experimenting on seme dogs, cut into the tube 
leading from the throat to the stomach. 


They were first put under chloroform or some other an- 
gesthetic and the operation was painless. They were kept for 
months in very good condition. 


When quite hungry some unappetizing food was placed 
before them and, although hunger forced them to eat, it was 
shown by analysis of the contents of the stomach that little 
if any of the digestive juices were found. 


Then, in contrast, some raw meat was put where they 
couldn’t reach it at once, and a little time allowed for the 
minds of the dogs to “anticipate” and create an appetite. 
When the food was finally given them, they devoured it 
ravenously and with every evidence of satisfaction. The 
food was passed out into a dish through the opening before 
it reached the stomach. It was found to be mixed with 
“Ptyalin” the alkaline juice of the mouth, which is impor- 
tant for the first step in digestion. Then an analysis was 
made of the contents of the stomach, into which no food had 








Your Physician 


entered. It was shown that the digestive fluids of stomach 
were flowing freely, exactly as if the desirable food had 
entered. 








This proved that it was not the presence of food which 
caused the digestive juices to flow, but the flow was caused 
entirely and alone as a result of the action of the mind, from 
“anticipation.” 


One dog continued to eat the food he liked for over an 
hour believing he was getting it into his stomach, whereas 
not an ounce went there; every particle went «ut through 
the opening and yet all this time the digestive juices flowed 





to the stomach, prepared to quickly digest food, in response 


to the curious orders of the mind. 
Do you pick up the lesson? 


Unappetizing food, that which fails to create mental 
anticipation, does not cause the necessary digestive juices to 





flow, whereas, food that is pleasing to the sight and hence 





to the mind will cause the complicated machinery of the 
body to prepare in a wonderful way for its digestion. 








How natural, then, to reason that one should sit down 
to a meal in a peaceful, happy state of mind and start off 
the breakfast, say with some ripe, delicious fruit, then follow 
with a bowl of crisp, lightly browned, thin bits of corn like 
Post Toasties, add a sprinkle of sugar and some good yellow 
cream and the attractive, appetizing picture cannot escape 
your eye and will produce the condition of mind which 
causes the digestive juices nature has hidden in mouth and 
stomach, to come forth and do their work. 


These digestive juices can be driven back by a mind 
oppressed with worry, hate, anger or dislike of the disagree- 
able appearance of food placed before one. 


Solid facts that are worthy the attention of anyone who 
esteems prime health and human happiness as a valuable 
asset in the game of life. 


“There’s a Reason”’ for saying “The Memory Lingers’’ when breakfast is 


started with POST TOASTIES. 
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To Save the Housewife’s Steps 


BY MARY GBENVILLE 


Y FATHER’S oldest brother 
M was a pioneer in his section 

and cleared most of his own 
land. When I first visited the farm 
in childhood the family, consisting of 
the parents and six children, lived in 
a one-story house, half of which was 
the original two-room log shanty that 
my uncle built when he took posses- 
sion of the land. The other half con- 
sisted of a dining room and two tiny 
bedrooms. The dining room was never 
used except when there were guests. 
Throughout the year the main room 
in the log half of the house did duty 
as @ining and assembly room in sum- 
mer and kitchen in winter. From 
mid-April to mid-October the cooking 
was done in a lean-to shed beside the 
kitchen. All the water had to be 
carried about a hundred feet from a 
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Fig 1—The Old Pian 


well. Everything was very primitive, 
inconvenient and labor-making. 

As the family grew up more space 
Was necessary. My uncle had been 
successful in his farming, so a new 
house was decided upon. But having 
lived in the way I have indicated, 
neither parents nor children were 
really competent to Dian the new 
house. To them almost anything would 
be better than the house they were 
in. The plan they decided upon, there- 
fore, seemed a grand one. 

In due time the family moved into 
a well-built, two-story brick dwelling, 
which, for certain inconveniences, 
was scarcely better than the old house. 
The new kitchen, while plenty large 
enough as @ kitchen, was far too 
smal] to be used also as a dining 
reom. So all the family meals were 
eaten in the regular dining room, 
which was twice as large as neces- 
sary. Such an arrangement neces- 
sitated a great deal of walking be- 
tween kitchen and dining room, and 
the frequent opening and closing of 
two doors. This will be seen by 
glancing at the little sketch, Fig 1. 

Both parents had died, cae son had 
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Fig 2—The Improved Plan 


married and moved to an adjoining 
farm, when the second son decided 
to marry and take over the old house, 
a new house being built for the four 
unmarried members of the family. 
Mrs Newly-Wed was not slow to see 
chances fer improvement in the now 


old house, and as hubby was tractable, 
she had her way. Among the im- 
provements installed the water system 
is the most important. This included 
a kitchen sink and a bathroom, with 
every convenience of hot and _ coid 
water. But the wife’s genius shone 
more in their rearrangement of the 
ground plan. She saw the _ incon- 
venient position of the dining room, 
the total absence of pantry, and the 
waste space occupied by the big 
parlor, which was never opened except 
when there was company. What she 
accomplished is shown in Fig 2. She 
had a doorway cut through the 
kitchen wall into the parlor, and had 
another wall built across one end of 
the parlor just forward of the rear 
parlor window to form a big, well- 
lighted pantry. Then she had doors 
to swing both ways placed in the 
doorways, and she changed the parlor 
into a dining room, the old dining 
room then becoming the parlor. 

Py making this little series of 
changes she has saved many miles 
of unnecessary walking and the time 
wasted in taking care of the unreason- 
ably large old dining room. As the 
little work necessary was all done at 
odd times by her husband and one of 
the men, the cost was trifling—just a 
few dol ars for scantling, lath, nails, 
two door frames and two doors with 
double swing hinges, besides, of 
course, a little yainting and some wall 
paper. How is this for a lesson in 
domestic economy? 


Our Deadly Foe: the House Fly 
ANNA MARILLA JOHNSON 
[ID a = a recent visit to Cairo, 





on my way up the Nile, I was 

assured that the one thing 
needful for my trip was a fly-whisk. 
Without it, I should find myself in 
the predicament of that Pharaoh up- 
on whom there came “a_ grievous 
swarm of flies.” That plague-smitten 
king and his royal sons heave long 
since perished; but the descendants 
of those flies buzz on, half covering 
the handsome face of many an Egyp- 
tian babe. Both child and mother 
are too lazy to brush them off; yet 
to them is sometimes ascribed the 
prevalent eye disease. Travelers view 
that Egyptian plague with disgust 
and dread. 

It was not always thus. Our young 
minds were fascinated by the tale of 
a spider and a fly. How we pities the 
innocent little creature blithely flit- 
ting to his doom! And, since pity is 
akin to love, we almest came to re- 
gard the cheerful insect as our friend. 
Even scientists pronounced their ap- 
proval of the tiny scavenger that 
actually ate the foulness out of living 
rooms. But mosquitoes have been 
banished to the swamps, and the rat 
has been chased away; what wonder 
that the “busy, curious, thirsty fly” 
is in mortal danger? 

His very origin is revolting. 
Hatched in the offal of street or barn, 
frotn one of the 120 eggs iaid there 
eight hours before, the little fellow 
begins life thandicapped. After re- 
maining a small worm or maggot for 
about five days, and five more in the 
so-called “pupal state,” he comes 
forth tainted and to taint. Not 
merely his origin, however, tut like- 
wise his filthy habits have brought 
him into disrepute. True, he is not 
responsible for all misdemeanors laid 
to his charge. He never bites, be- 
cause his mouth is made only to 
suck. It is one of his numerous 
cousins, also found within our homes, 
that tries to chew our fesh. The 
house fly can be distinguished by his 
broad head inting downward when 
he sleeps. is cousins look upward, 
even in repose. Besides, ne is far 
more frequently seen among us; 22,- 
808 specimens of 23,087 collected in 
various dining rooms (98.8%) were 
house flies “proper.” 

The Typhoid Fly 

A new name, “typhoid fly,” sug- 
gests our foeman’s mode of life. 
Reveling not only in decaying animal 
and vegetable matter, but especiaily 
in excrement, he bears from house to 
house the germs of intestinal disease: 


dg ee syemmeesy. cholera. 
may also ve upon our 
the taint of tuberculosis or small- 


pox. It is through our mouths his 
poison works, generally by polluting | 
our food. The deadly deed is done by 
means of his hairy legs and curious- 
ly shaped feet. Every foot has two 
lobster-like claws enabling its 
owner to stand upon rough surfaces 
and two light-colored sticky pads for 
smooth places. He scrubs off his pads 
when so clogged as to be cunfit for 


use; but woe to the tea ‘able upon 
which it is poised! Four hundred 
specimens lately examined carriea 


more than 1,250,000 germs apiece. A 
well-known journal declares that 
New York city flies cause 20 deaths 
every day, and estimates the annual 
cost of the United States typhoid fly 
at 350,000,000. The children’s Cceath 
rate rapidly increases with the  in- 
crease of the fly. This is largely bo- 
cause milk exposed develops germs 
more rapidly than do solid feods. A 
geod authority states that it is prob- 
able that flies have been the means 
of killing more human beings than 
all the wars that were ever fought. 


To Banish the Fly 


Must we not rise, then, against our 
foe? Let the men see that no excre- 
ment remains uncovered, and sprinkle 
refuse with either lime or with kero- 
sene. We women will keep doors and 
windows screened in summer time, 
and will make our vzarbage pails 
tight. We will leave no food exposed; 
we will not even buy food in fly-filled 
stores. We will capture every insect 
entering a sick room. We will never 
forget the fact, that: “If there were 
no filth, there would be no fly.” 

Perhaps we will set around shallow 
dishes of bicromate of potash (one 


dram in two ounces of sweetened 
water), poison to flies, but not to 
men. We will gather nosegays of 


white colver, and grow jars of mig- 
nonette, plants alike hateful to the 
buzzing plague. Thus by determined 
effort we shall and must annihilate 
this foe, which, although small, is 
perhaps the most dangerous with | 
which we have to contend. 


ay ae Model | 


During the intensely hot days mat- 
ter of shirt waists is most importaint. 
Something easy to make and to 
launder is what is sought. Both these 
requiremenis are fully met in the de- 














_..5000—A Dainty Waist 


sign pictured here. It is of the ut- 
most simplicity. The front and back 
are absolutely plain, the only orna- 
mentation being the Gibson tucks at 
the shoulders. These are stitched 
down their entire léngth and the 
slight fullness of the waist is gath- 
ered into the belt. The neck may be 
either finished high or be cut away 
in a small square. The sleeves fit the 
arm closely and may be cut off at 
any point desired. For simple waists 
there are linen, gingham and the 
pretty mercerized cotton fabrics. 

The pattern, 5000, is cut in sizes 32 
to 44-inch bust measure. Medium 
size requires 2 yards of material 36 
inches wide. 


How to Order 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 


Order by number of our P:ttern 
Department, this office. State size 
watited. 











God mands: ~ flowers to beautify 

And Sete is jont whe ‘toe ~ <a 

To gather “happiest from a dover. 
—fWordsworth. 
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USE A PORTABLE 








on your stove or range, either oil, 
gasoline, acetylene, alcohol or gas. 


No more spoiled or wo on BS 
more wasted eg he = 





8 guaranteed not to break from 
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tented yield- 
ing pressure re\ain which permit ye 
sion and contraction a. oor fits a 
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Baking qualiti on uberior to any 


other oven or greserenaps. @ 1 heat 
bottom, and . distribute toal!l parts 
of the sree by means of our patented Heat Defiec- 
. Flame always visible through smal! mica 
With the BOSS a baking costs /ess 
than a cent. 1twillmany times over par for itself 
in saved ba to say nothing of save 
a. YOUR Dealer to show you the BOSS 
lass Door Oven. INSIST upon seeing the name 
SBoss" stamped in the crqat of Oven. Then 
you know that it isg and gwar 
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THE HUENEFELD CO. 2766 Spring Grove Ave- Cincinnati, 0 
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Simpson-Eddystone 
Fast Black Shepherd Plaids 


tripes — 

™ Durable dress-fabrics are 
mthe only kind that “‘pay to 
mmake up.’ 

Smart, stylish spring and 
summer dresses can be made 
economically of these superior 
Scalicoes which have received 
athe approval of three genera- 
tions of women. 

Their durable well-woven 
cloth printed in many beauti- 
ful designs with intense in- 
separable color have made 
them the standard cotton 
wash goods since 1842, 

Show this advertisement to your 
dealer whien you order, and de 
accept substitutes. If not in yo 
dealer's stock write us his name 
address. We'll help him supply you. 

Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’ 
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150 Peal Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


American Fruit Culturist 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS. 


Containing practical directions for the propagation 
culture of all the f 2 SS ae 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York, 








IIl--In Suspense 
ARTLETT’S thoughts led 
b him nowhere. Escape from 


was out of the question at 

present. And the only fact 

that rose to the surface of 
his meditation was that he was on a 
vessel bound somewhere, and that 
his presence on this craft was the re- 
sult of an insane adventure the night 
before. 

Contemplation of the girlish figure 
of Miss Reed did not enlighten him. 
But he gradually found his attention 
fixed upon her. He judged that she 
was between twenty-two and twenty- 
five years old. She seemed frank and 
perfectly at her ease, yet with much 
maidenly reserve. She was extremely 
g00d-looking in a fashion that Bart- 
lett approved of, it was so wholesome 
and lacking in pose. When she spoke 
he observed that her voice was low 
and clear. “Did you cver know of 


i —) presumably desperute men 


such a wild goose chase?” she in- 
quired, flushing under his. steady 
glance. 


“To tell the truth, I never did,” he 
answered, hoping she would explain. 

“Here’s this big. tug, one of the big- 
gest in San Francisco, going to sea 
with only six people on her, including 
me, the cook. But if you boys suc- 
ceed—” She sighed. 

“What then?” he inquired, 
to discover what she meant. 

“Well, you know what Tom says,” 
she replied. “And Tom’s never been 
far wrong yet.” 

Evidently this young woman 
thought him perfectly a*quainted 
with all the details. This was not a 
kidnaping, he decided No face like 
that could conceal the knowledge of 
crime, Bartlett was sure. It was an 
adventure. But what sort of an ad- 
venture he could not say. He was 
about to ask her for more informa- 
tion when he remembered his con- 
tract with Reed. As a business man 
he was bound to keep its terms. And 


trying 


Reed had promised that he should 
know all about it before long Prob- 
ably this girl was entirely ignorant 


of the whole matter, It was unlikely 
that Reed would confide in her. What 
little he might gain from questioning 
her would doubtless be incorrect. 
Then, too, he shrank from the knowl- 
edge that * this gentle and _ refined 
young woman had any share in a 
possible crime. 

The Walrus had passed cut of 
the Golden Gate, and was plunging 
bows under into the surges of the 
Pacific when her captain came down 
into the saloon and asked his sister 
for a cup of tea. “I didn’t have a 
chance to eat a mouthful yesterday 
and none today, so far,” he eryplained 
to Bartlett. “When I left you last 
night I got right to work and you 
can just bet I’ve had a time! Well, 
we're off now and if we don’t make 
it, we don’t.” 

“Tf we don’t make what?” Bartlett 
demanded, while Miss Reed went to 
the pantry for tea. “I may as well 
say that I insist on knowing, end that 
right away.” 

“You're quite within bounds,” was 
the response, “And now that we are 
at sea, and you can’t back out if you 
want to, I'll explain it to you. Just 
let me drink my tea and then we'll 

Synopsis of Previous Chapters—Richard Bartlett, a 
young capitalist, is unable to sleep. He meets a man 
named Reed, who offers to cure him of insomnia in 
five days, for $10,000. Bartlett must ask no. ques- 
tions, but deposit the money to Reed’s credit the 
next morning. Reed orders Bartlett to go aboard 
the Walrus, but will tell him no particulars. Once 
Ra boat, Bartlett fears they are trying to kidnap 





get back to the 


ack t pilot house where we 
can work and talk at the same time.” 
When Grant had turned the wheel 


over to his superior and left the 
place, Reed took time for a long anda 
searching gaze around the horizon. 
Satisfied, he relaxed and turned to 
Bartlett. ‘Now I'll tell you about it, 
so far as we’ve gone. It’s a short 
story. But it’s a sweet one.” 

“Last night I was up against it. I 
heard yesterday morning of some- 
thing that meant a fortune to me if 
I could get ‘hold of the right vessel in 
time. In fact, I learned that fifty 
thousand dollars is lying out here 
waiting for somebody to pick it up. 
And all I had was the little Mabel 
F., which I’ve owned and run for 
three years. Six of her wouldn’t have 
been big enough to handle this thing. 
And while my credit is pretty fair, it 
would strain it to get a tenth of the 
sum I need. But I got to work yes- 
terday and by six o’clock last night 
I found that I could turn the trick 
for ten thousand dollars. That would 
give me this big, powerful tug. And 
it meant fifty thousand dollars to me. 

“Where was I to get it? I tell you 
it was a problem. But I couldn’t see 
my way clear. In the first place, it 
was a hurry-up job. Twenty-four 
houfs’ delay meant that somebody 
else would get the fifty thousand. If 
I went and told some man who had 
money what I wanted that ten thou- 
sand for, he'd jump in and shut me 
out. And even if he didn’t, nobody 
would lend me that amount or listen 
to me. But I went right ahead and 
got an option on this tug for twelve 
hours, with an extension of a week if 


I could show the money necessary 
for the first payment on its price. 
And when I haa everything done, I 


had to give it up, for I couldn’t raise 
the ten thousand. When ycu came 
and sat down on that bench last 
night I was sick. The fifty thousand 
dollars was glimmering. But when 
you mentioned your trouble and said 
you’d give ten thousand dollars to be 
cured, I saw my chance, It was 
mighty slim, I'll admit. But it was a 
chance, and I grabbed at it. So here’s 
the Walrus, with a scratch crew, 
and some coal and you and me going 
out after the biggest thing that’s been 
lying loose around the Pacific these 
twenty years. See?” 

Bartlett smiled a wintery smile. “I 


see. Do you mind telling me one 
more thing?’ he asked coldly. 
“What is it?’ 
“How did you get that ten thou- 
sand of mine out of the bank?” 


Reed laughed, in spite of himself. 
“Tt’s still in the bank. I didn’t get 
it, Mr Bartlett. The owner of the 
Walrus declared that I didn’t have 
a cent beyond the value of the 
Mabel F. He wasn’t going to give 
me an option for twenty-four hours 
even. But when I hauled him into 
the bank and showed lim a check 
for ten thousand he wilted. I merely 
used it to bank on. Of course, this 
boat’s worth fifty thousand herself, 
and that ten thousand wouldn’t more 
than pay the first installment, and he 
expects me to put up good security 
for the balance. But when you buy 
a boat you’re always <llowed a trial 
trip. The Walrus wasn’t even in 
commission. So I arranged that I 
Was to put her in commission for a 
trial trip, and if that was catisfactory 
I was to pay over my ten thousand 
an fix it up for the balance. So far 
as the legalities go, I’m all right. I’ve 


got a written contract for a bill of 
sale and we're on a trial trip this 
minute. I got coal and provisions on 


the credit of my other boat and not 


AN ADVENTURE 
IN INSOMNIA 


By John Fleming Wilson 


being able to hire a crew I just 
brought along the men from. the 
Mabel fF.” The young. captain 
smiled confidently. 

Bartlett’s face did not relax. “One 
more question,” he said icily. “How 


do you think this goes with your 
vaunted ‘insomnia cure?’ Where do 
I get my money’s worth?” 


“Do you remember the terms of 
our agreement, Mr Bartlett?’ Reed 
asked quietly. “You promised, I be- 
lieve, to obey my directions for five 
days. I guaranteed that at the end 
of that time you would be able to 
sleep soundly. I tell you now that in 
three days you will be praying for a 
chance to lie down and sleep. When 
you finally get into a bed again you'll 
never think of insomnia. Your cure 
is unluckily a good deal more certain 
than the success of my venture. And 
if you aren’t cured, you save your 
money.” 

Bartlett thought this over, glanc- 
ing at the captain. It struck him 
forcibly that Reed did not apologize 
nor seem disturbed. As a business 
man he felt that whatever other in- 
terests Reed might ‘have shouldn’t 
affect his, Bartlett’s, bearing toward 
him so long as the terms of the con- 
tract were fulfilled. The fresh wind 
blowing in at the windows was pleas- 
ant ,and, besides, he felt really bet- 
ter than he had for a long time. Fur- 
ther, he had not been’ kidnaped. 
Probably the Walrus was bound 
on legitimate business and the cap- 
tain’s subterfuge was, after all, quite 
pardonable in view of the great prize 
before him, Something else stirred 
in him, too; the apnetite of the nor- 
mal man for adventure. He smiled 
at Reed and nodded. “All right. 
While I don’t say you’ve been justi- 
fied in all this, I'll do my part.” 

“I’m glad you look at it thut way,” 
was the response. “I was afraid you 
might take it ugly. But I asked about 
you this morning and a man told me 
you were strictly businesslike. ‘“That’s 
the man for me,’ I said. ‘I can do 
business with that sort of fellow.’ I 
knew you would see the point. Of 
course, you aren’t interested in any- 
thing but getting cured. But I 
thought I might as well tell you the 
rest of it.” 

There was a twinkle in Bartlett’s 
eye as he said, gently: “You haven’t 
told me the rest of it. You haven’t 
told me what we’re out here to do.” 

Reed shook his head, smiling, ”I 
hepe to show you by morning. But 
I haven’t told a soul. Even the mate 
doesn’t know where we’re bound.” 

Bartlett found that he must be 
content with this, and relapsed into a 
silence that was unbroken except for 
the steady tramp of the engines and 
the wash of the sea. 


IV—Tom’s Sister 


At dusk the Walrus was. plowing 
along just in sight of the dim coast 
line, headed north, Grant was at the 
wheel and Reed was asleep in his 
cabin over a slate covered with fig- 
ures. In the saloon Bartlett sat and 
watched Miss Reed lay the table and 
bring on the meal she had prepared. 
She slipped and slid on the deck as 
the tug plunged and rolled to the 
swing of the seas. Bartlett was com- 
miserating her on having no help. 
“I’d help you,” he said, “but I find it 
all I can do to keep my feet. You 
wouldn’t be at all grateful if I spilled 
things.” 

“Tom didn’t have money enough 
to hire a crew,” she explained. “And 
then it would have taken so much 
time and so much red tape. So he 
just got Mr Grant and the engineer 
and fireman of the Mabel F., who’ve 
been with him a long time. It’s an 
awfully slim crew, so I volunteered to 
cook. You see, we’re going to make 
our fortunes. Won’t you be happy 
when you get your share?” 

“Money sounds pretty good,” he 
said vaguely. 

“Does it,” she ejaculated. ‘“Tom’s 
been wanting to get married to an 
awfully dear girl for two years, now. 
It did seem that he never would get 


money enough ahead to set up house- 
keeping. You see, he has me to look 
after, though I’d lots rather be work- 
ing in a store or something. But Tom 
wouldn’t hear to it. He always said 
it was me first. So when he came in 
all excited yesterday and told me he 
had a chance to get this, I said: ‘It 
helps me as well as you boys, and I’ll 
work, too.” It was funny findin you.” 

“It was,” - Bartlett responded. 

“You know Tom worried so about 
it. He said over and over again, ‘I 
wish I could lay my hands on a man 
who never got sleepy, who could keep 
his eyes open day and night for a 
week.’ Then he runs right on to you 
—just the man he was looking for!” 
She glanced at Bartlett’s white, tired 
face with a flash of pity in her eyes. 
He saw it and was pleased. 

“I—I don’t seem to be able to 
sleep,” he murmured, 

“How awful!” she said softly. “I’ve 
wondered what it must be to be so 
worried that one couldn’t sleep. Tom 
has been getting that way, lately. But 
when we divide up all this money, 
then you will sleep, won't you?” 

Her eyes—he saw that they were 
brown—rested on him a moment with 
profound sympathy in their depths 
and he yielded himself to the com- 
fort of it, feeling that it gave him a 
strange peace to know that this gen- 
tle woman was glad he was to be 
happy again. Bartlett knew many 
fine women (he confessed), but none 
had ever pitied him before, nor recog- 
nized in him anything that called for 
sympathy. To be su’e, Miss Reed 
was mistaken as to the cause of his 
trouble; evidently her brother had 
toid her only a part of the story. Brt 
he was glad of it. Somehow he was 
sure that she wouldn’t have sym- 
pathized with him had she known he 
was rich and care free. And her 
sympathy was precious to him. 

They ate supper by the light of the 
swinging lamp, and when it was fin- 
ished Reed took him to the pilot 
house where, after quizzing him on 
his liability to seasickness and find- 
ing him immune, he entered into a 
hot discussion with the mate as to 
whether they were likely to cross the 
path of many sailing ships in view of 
the wind’s being light in the west. It 
ended in Grant’s going away to sleep 
and Reed’s turning to Bartlett with 
the. remark: “Now is when you 
shine. I’m looking for one of the 
big log rafts that left the Columbia 
river ten days ago in tow of 
the steamer Elihu Thompson. The 
Thompson broke the hawser some- 
where round here and in trying to 
pick the raft up again, she fouled 
her rudder and had to quit the job 
and run for Coos Bay. I happened to 
find out about this. Of course the 
owners of the raft will send tugs out 
from Astoria to pick it up and bring 
it on down to San Francisco. But it’s 
salvage and first come first served. 
I’m after that raft. It’s worth fifty 
thousand dollars toc us. Now you 
know all about it.” 

“How much time have we got?” 

“About twenty-four hours,” was 
the answer. ‘You see, these rafts are 
built of logs, in the shape of a cigar, 
and if they once get inshore they’re 
a dead loss. I have figured it all out. 
The tugs "ll go too far out, not count- 
ing on the easterly set of the current 
round here. They’ll miss the raft en- 
tirely, likely. We pick it up.” 

“How are you going to find it in 
the dark?” Bartlett questioned. 

“That’s the problem. The lights 
may be burning on it yet. If the sea 
hasn’t doused. them, we'll see them. 
Now what you're to do is to go up 
on the bridge while I stay at the 
wheel and keep a good look-out. The 
raft may be within five miles of us 
and it may be fifty miles away. No 
matter what you see, just let me 
know.. Light, no light or nothing, 
call down to me.” 

Bartlett nodded and Reed held out 
a warm jacket. “Put this on and go 
up. I'll be right’ here on the job. 
Sing out when you see anything.” 

{To Be Continued.] 
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This Jar 
Solves 
im Grt ren @-vatartacs 
| erxe)e)lesea 
Forever 





Madam, Your 

Fruit Canning 

Trials are over 
at Last 


When you sweat over 
a hot stove—carefully, 
carefully stirring that 
fruit or vegetable you 
want your folks to en- 
joy next winter— you 
really ought to put it 
into jars that you can 
absolutely depend on. 


Here is the jar you 


CAN depend on. 
Atlas E-Z Seal 





Air CAN’T get into this jar 
for the top clamps down like 
a vise at a slight finger touch. 





It opens just as easily. 


Takes fruit and vegetables 
whole thru its large, smooth 
mouth. Never cut fruit again. 
That robs it of much flavor. 
Store it whole in the E-Z 
Seal Jar. 


This jar is made of better 
glass than most jars. Glass 
cy that is hardto crack. Think 
of this before you spend 
another cent on buying jars. 


Allthe good qualities of all 
fruit jars are in this jar. It 
hasn’t got a single fault. 
Insist upon getting it. 
Remember the name “Atlas 
E-Z Seal.” 


HAZEL ATLAS GLASS CO. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
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BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 











By T. CLARK ATKESON. To which is added 
The Stockbridge System of Accounts. The meth- 
ods outlined in this pamphlet are so simple that 
any person having a fair knowledge of arithmetic 


p the farm records so that he will know 
at each product has cost him, and which crop 
and line of farming is paying ‘the best. 5x7 inches. 


483 Lafayette Street, Mew York 


When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
& prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
C@alogs to and answer questions for our 
prs. 








WITH THE 
Happytime House 


BY ALICE 





ELL, well, it certainly is the 
W unexpected that often hap- 
pens! Such a series of 
smashed plans and calamities has 
overtaken Happytime house the very 
last week of school! Commencement 
over and everything went off beauti- 
fully. We did all we could to give the 
seniors the best time they ever had. 
The week was ful! of plans and prep- 
arations, and everyone was 30 happy! 
Of course the girls who had finished 
and did not expect to come back 
couldn't help feeling a tiny Fit sorry. 
After it was all over and the sen- 
iors gone the rest of us stayed to fin- 
ish final exams and to pack up for 
home. And then—the deluge! First 
came a letter from Mother Madeline 
asking me not to come home! I, who 
could hardly wait to get there to see 
that darling baby brother! An] per- 
haps I shall never see him again. 
That is what is breaking my heart. 
He has scarlet fever! It will be six 
weeks anyway before I can go, even 
if he gets well. I'm to go home with 
Eloise, and just wait, wait each day 
to‘hear that he is out of danger. They 
wrote a cheerful letter and told me 
not to worry, but how can I help it? 
Besides the disappointment about 
going home to Hillside is almost too 
much. But this is nothing to the 
dreadful trouble that Rose has had. 
The day after my letter from home, 
the postman brought a message to 
her. Her father had failed in busi- 
ness, even their pretty home was to 
be sold. No trip to Europe, never 
any more splendid, things taat only 
money can buy. But oh! the way she 
took it! I guess it is true that trouble 
does prove the stuff we are made of. 
After the first breakdown when the 
news first came, she was as calm and 
cheerful as though her lovely life 
had not been all swept away from 
her. Miss Bailey was perfectly lovely 
to her and so comforting! And she 
just loved Rose for being so brave 
about it. Rose said’she should never 
get over being thankful for this year 
at Happytime and the friendships 
that had resulted from it. 

“Only think,” she said, “if ic hadn’t 
been for you girls, and -nost of all 
for Miss Bailey, I should never have 
known what a grand, big thing it is 
to be useful. The last few weeks I've 
been with you, [*ve learned to forget 


all about my money, I mean the 
money that I used to have,” she 
added with a little, sad laugh. I’ve 


learned that it is fine to work, to 
work hard fer what you have. And 
now I am going home, not to mourn 
and cry over what we have lost, but 
to help, to comfort father and moth- 
er, and to teach them what I have 
learned with you, that after all, health 
and strength and brains are worth all 
the money in creation! I'll help them 
earn a new fortune, and better yet, 
help them to take care of it!” 

“Spoken like a brave girl!” ex- 
claimed Miss Bailey, kissing her. We 
all were crying and we weren’t a bit 
ashamed of it. Rose was so fine! 
Miss Bailey said that she faced mis- 
fortune in just the best possible way, 
and cautioned us all to remembe: 
Rose if times came when it seemed 
as though the whole world went 
wrong. 

The day before Happytime was to 
be closed, we had a talk about ways 
and means, and how we stood finan- 
cially at the end of the year. Miss 
Bailey was: more than pleased to re- 
pert that We had cleared all ex- 
penses, that the cost of board for 
each girl was sufficiently small to en- 
courage other girls to try the same 
sort of an experiment. She hopes, 
and so do we all, that we may come 
back next year. That means, of 
course, that she is not yet engage? 
to Prexy! How I wish I knew! For 
I feei it in my bones that not one of 
us will ever come ‘back to Happytime 
houses’ and I may never know ine 
end of the romance, nor what be- 
comes of the hero and the heroine. I 
feel so. sorry that all these things 
have happened to mix things up so, 
but it can’t be helped. I hope my 
baby brother will get well, and that I 
can go home for at least a part of 
the summer. I hope Rose will not 
find things so bad as she fears, and I 
hope this will not be the last time I 
shall ever write in this diary, but it 
looks that way now. 

We leave today. I have said so 
many good-bys, I feel as though I 
were at the end of everything. Eloise 
is calling, the stage is here to take us 
and our trunks to the Station. Oh! 
it is hard, hard to say good-by to our 
dear little room. Happytime house, 
indeed, just as my cousin said. How 


CHILDREN 


much we have learned, and what a 
blessed year! 

I'm glad with all my heart for 
what we have had. And next year? 
No one can tell. Whatever it holds 
for us it is sure to have something 
sunshiny and helpful either here or 
somewhere else. But in our hearts 
each one of us hopes that in three 
years we shall finish our course here 
and close the commencement exer- 
cises with the wedding that Eloise 
and I long ago planned. 


Answer to Number Puzzle 





1. Sixty, six-ty six. 2, Eleven, 
el-even even. 3. Seven, s-eve-n 
Eve. 4. Cone, c-one cone. 5. Forty, 


four-u-ty forty. 





The Black Hand 


“Our whole neighborhood has been 
stirred up,”’ said the regular reader. 

The editor of the country weekly 
seized his pen. “Tell me all about 
it,” he said. “What we want is news. 
What stirred it up?’ 

“Plowing,” said farmer.— 
[ Driftwood. 
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In Summer— 4 

When the body needs 
but “oe that = 
should | appetizing an 
nourishing. 

Then about the best 
and most convenient thing 
one can have handy is a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


This food is fully cook- 
ready to serve direct from 
the package. 


Post Toasties with fresh 
strawberries and cream are 
_ hard to beat. 


“‘The Memory Lingers”’ 


Sold by Grocers 
Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mith., U.S.A. 


the 
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best in 
everything, and the best 
isthecheapest. That's 
why you should insist 
on securing the genuine 
— Sooguntios Crépe. Its 

crinkle is permanent. 
Its beauty and richness 
of texture lasts until 
worn out. It “we 
no ironing. Wash, dry 
and shake it out. 


—— the 
most fascinatingfeature 
lies in the artistic de- 
signs and in the rich- 
ness of the plain colors 
and tints here is an 
effective pattern and 
color for every taste and 
for all occasions. Ser- 
pentine Crépe is the 
product of the largest 
cotton goods mills in 
7 the world, and the high 


quality is guar- 
anteed by this Pacific Mills “<“§ mark on 
Serpen- 








every piece. 
Ask your dealer for Pacific Mills 


tine Crépe and refuse cheap substitutes that dis- 
appoint and do not wear like the genuine Serpentine 
pe. 
If your dealer does not carry Serpentine Crépe 
write us for free samples and list of dealers who will 
supply you. 


PACIFIC MILLS - BOSTON, MASS. 





World’s Clearing House 
of Rural Literature 


ALF a century ago our Book De- 
Ss published its first rural 
k. Since then it has made a 
steady, strong and substantial growth. 
Now it is the largest rural book pub- 
lishing house in the world. Not only 
in extent of business but in range of 
subjects.” Its book list embraces every 
department of farm interest, and since 
the authors are recognized special- 
ists in their respective lines, the books 
are acknowledged as standards, both 
by practical men and eminent agricul- 
tural educators in all English speaking 
countries. 

We have just issued a new and elab- 
orately illustrated catalog, 128 pages, 
6x9 inches, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of upwards of 500 of the most 
practical and modern books on agricul- 
ture and allied subjects. The progress- 
ive farmer cannot afford to do without 
the assistance of the new agricultural 
knowledge and experience. One hint 
or new idea may casily be worth hun- 
@reds of doliars in avoiding the mis. 
takes made by others, and in profitin 
by what the best experts have spen 


large sums to find out. You can get it 
ell tor the emall cost of a few books. 


This er is as essential to the mod- 
ern farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all 





i 


applying for it. Enclose six cents to 

cover cost of mailing. 

@RBANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., MW. ¥..: 








See Our Guarantee———— 
=== on Editorial P age 








TWO BIG SPECIAL SUMMER BARGAINS 
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No. 918. Stamped Shirtwaist 


We will send you this handsome shirt- 
waist design, stamped on fine India Linon, 
and 4 16-yard skeins of mercerized floss 
for working in two shades of old 50c 
blue, coral or gray, for only ... 
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No. 214. Baby's Bonnet 


This dainty baby’s bonnet is stamped 
on fine lawn and is very handsome when 
finished. We will send one stamped, in- 
eludi stamped strings and best mer- 
ceri cotten to work in white, 10c 
blue or pink, for 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 

soda crackers. The flour used must 

meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure, Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. : The temperature and humidity of ' 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 
form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
modern ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 

age that keeps them crisp and good from 

oven.to table. Is it any wonder that 
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7 Don't Let It Strike Your Home 


You may have protection—positive, assured, guaranteed. The 
cost is small. The investment is made just once, while the protection 
continues year after year. Look into 


The DODD SYSTEM 


of Lightning Control 


It is for you and everyone who places the safety of his 
home and family above a few paltry dollars. 

Its effectiveness has been demonstrated thousands of 
times. The loss from lightning ruas into millions of 
dollars every year. Three out of every four of all the fires 

in the country are caused by it. Yet not a single 

building of all the many thousands that have D.-S. 

Lightning Rods upon them has ever been destroyed or 


ik 


Benjamin Franklin 
Originater of 
Lightning Conductors 


even damaged by lightning. 

Over 2000 Fire Insurance Companies have, by special 
resolution, unequivocally endorsed Prof. Dodd and his 
System. They grant 20 per cent. or more reduction in rates 
on buildings protected with D.-S. Lightning Rods. 

No such wonderful endorsement was ever given to any other light- 
ning rod concern in the world. 

The Dodd System includes right installation. Every detail is looked 
after. Every building is a separate problem. Our agents are thoroughly 
schooled and trained. They operate under special license 
and authority, which must be renewed every year. 

The Dodd System of protection is guaran- 
teed to you under. a personal, binding con- 
tract. If your buildings are ever damaged 
it is made good or your money is refunded. 
Delays are dangerous. Protect yee home and 
family this year. Start this day by writing for 
our great lightning rod book, with the laws of Pes ake =». 
lightning, vivid pictures of lightning, explanations, System 
guarantee, agreement to make good damages, etc., FREE. Address 


. Dodd & Struthers, 401 6th Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


are recognized as th 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 
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When the Going is Hard 3 } 


This 1% H. P. Waterloo Boy Farm Pump Engine 

is the simplest, lightest, strongest gasoline engine for its size and 
? rating in the werld. It is.geared up jiieeey to the pump by a strong double back gear. 
ames This cuts out ali belting and makes it Simple, Powerful and Economical. You can 
disconnect it-in an instant and deft it up to any other farm machine, from cream 


Separator or washing machiné to corn sheller Saeiees ” 
Waterloo Boy Engine 


PUMP 


is a general utility engine and will prove the steadiest worker on the farm. 

so-simple and convenient that 8 woman or boy can run it. Starts easy in 

coldest weather. It’s a real “Waterloo Boy” with all the superiority 

that has made this name famous. For Efficiency and Service the ycar 
round, it has everything else on the market badly beaten and 
Undersellis All Competitors. 


Buttercup Cream Separator 


olden dollars out of the cream— 
the butter fat. I's a 
‘make good” record. Built 
Light running, sanitary 


Contains information that is well worth your 
time to read. The-discussion on “A Wheel 
with One Spoke” is worth DOLLARS to. you, 
We tell you why a w en wheel is 
@ished, which is something many wagon 
manufacturers do not know. - There are about 
twenty-five other articles just as interesting. 


DAVENPORT ROLLER-BEARING 
STEEL FARM WAGON 
There are many reasons why the DAVENPORT is the wagon for the farmer today. 


Among these are: 0% to 50% Lighter Draft, Increased Carrying Capacity, Does Not Carry 
Mud, No Repair Bills, No Tires to Reset, and Many, Many More, 


Better Investigate. Write for the booklet and also 
for our Package No, 10, Both sent FREE. 


DAVENPORT WAGON COMPANY 





It is 








Is a big nner: ~-maker because it saves all the 
it skims down to 1100 of 1% o 
rr ‘44 standard, tried and tested machine ‘with a clean ~ 
‘i \ low down, with bevy beady tramp and big bowl. 


Davenport, Iowa 
and easy to clean. il) last a life time. 
We will ship you e ; , be?) HAN These machines are the product of experience and“ “knowing how” and 
“RANGER” BICYCLE i 1]. (I) H y, r) 


| DAYS FRE : RIA are backed wp by an 18 year recofd of square dealing and making good. 
cont approve}, freight Watexion i ail. 


THE ROLLER BEARING 














Let us tell you the whole story 


They are good machines to trust. 
to any res in the United: States withopt deposit in advance, an about them," Write’ wr for - 
. gait: in r 


penereld ten rial from the day you Soaaive it. ent it ddes. not suit you in catalogs. 
every way and is not SE or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
— price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, rn @| ii 
. 
aso ” ne ln 
®) ' 
iT want ri herby 
NESE 


expense for freight and you will sot de out one cent. 
Low FACTORY | PRICE 


We sell the highest crade bicycles direct from factory 
. to rider at lower oo ag than any other house. We 
save you $10 to pas m! men’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
' Le pone ree, Lmnported Roller chains, pedals, etc., at prices j no higher than cheap 

ae also reliable mediuin grade models at unheard of low prices. 
» eX fiben AG ER AGENTS ae in eac h tc we and district to ride and exhibit a sample 

agar **Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You batt 
astoni + tye — po 4 tow prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we 
gto yourtown. Write at once for our special offer. 


Eres from anyone at any "gs until you receive our catalogue 
be can sell our bicycles under 
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eat our prices. Orders filled the day rex 
YSLES—a limited oe a in trade by ont “Chicago 
ptive bargain list mailed i 


at 
RES, iil “BRAKE =: ee eee 


retail stores will 


SOILS 


BY CEARLES WEAsAN Loy eyed | Pe A complere and popular work of the kind ever 
it zreat published. As a e, a book oa 80! uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
ROT WAIT but write today for our Z Sealy ectlt'e ‘ety wy Amn Cay BT . a novel, The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soils, 

well as a of the problems of crop growing and 


Y Seresein 
' MEAD CYCLE co. Dept. S- 716 , CHICAGO, iLL. ow feeding, make “the book suusily vebuable to otek, student and teacher. 


There are many illustrations of a practical Naw gu Og one suggesting some fundamental 
See Our Guarantee on Editorial Page 





Principle in soil management. 300 pages. 5x8 inches, oth, 1.3 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., Hew York 
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